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‘KINDNESS IN WOMEN.” 

TP \HE one quality that is more useful than another 
| in the world, if one wishes to achieve anything 
whatever, is tact. Brute force is a very ineffectual 
affair beside it; it is the old story of the north-wind 
and the sunbeam when the two come into question 
together. Brute force may succeed, but then again 
it may fail, and in either case it leaves an unpleasant 
memory behind it; but if tact fails, all is still serene, 
and one may try again with equanimity. The very 
name of tact tells its story, for although in its first 
definition it simply means touch, it develops the fur- 
ther implication of sensitive touch, then of adroit 
discrimination, then of delicate discernment. Dis- 
cernment of what? Of the right and fit, of that 
which gives the desired result in the best way. 

There are those who consider tact as policy, and 
policy as deceit ; but they should then at the same 
time condemn the man who said, ‘‘ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” Really iis nearest approach 
to deceit is in the suppression of the disagreeable. 
Perhaps it was tact that made Sir Walter Raleigh 
throw down his cloak for royal feet to tread on it 
over mire, as much as courtesy or loyalty; it was 
tact that first suggested scattering roses before the 
feet of the bride. A fine tact will set itself at once 
to find the four quarters of the compass, moral and 
mental and social, in relation to every place fn which 
it finds itself; it will adjust itself according to the 
demands of the situation, will soon find out who is 
severe, who is easy, who is true, who is treacherous, 
what subjects are to be avoided, what are safe, will 
utter the right word, do the right thing, will remem- 
ber who is related to whom, will make it a business 
to recall what may have been known concerning this 
or that individual, iu order to help or spare or make 
it pleasant for them, and to avoid contretemps or un- 
pleasantnesses, keeping all those circumstances which 
tend to make happiness running smoothly enough to 
do so. One thing is certain-—tact cannot belong to 
a person with an evil disposition or an unkind heart; 
for in almost all instances of its use it means simply 
kindness, it means a warmth of heart, a pleasantness 
of emotion, a desire to make pleasure. A woman of 
tact has, prima facie, a good heart, a bright wit, a 
clear head; she never uses a sneer or a taunt or a 
bitter word; she never gives people a piece of her 
mind; her memory is not good for the things that 
would better be allowed to sink into oblivion; she 
never asserts herself with any claim to pre-eminence ; 
she does not even seem to wait for others to accord it 
to her; she is satisfied to be the power behind the 
throne; if perchance she is on the throne, she makes 
every subject feel as if she had abdicated in his favor 
for the day. And Hortensio only voiced the feeling 
of most of humanity when he said, ‘* Kindness in 
women, not their beauteous looks, sha]! win my love.” 


THE BIRD OF FREEDOM. 


T is true that the eagle on our coins and on the obverse 

of our Great Seal, unpleasant as he looks, is yet far more 
agreeable than the Austrian eagle, whose double - headed 
presence invariably suggests a fowl just split and ready for 
the gridiron. But why we republicans found it necessary 
to follow the fashion set by the Etruscans, who first chose 
the eagle as the symbol of royal power, followed by the 
Byzantines, who made the double-headed eagle emblematic 
of their claims to both the West and the East, and used since 
by most of the tyrannies, is not altogether clear. Yet the 
fact remains that we have made this domineering and ill- 
looking bird our national emblem, while we have another, 
in demand at all our festive tables, which is in point of real 
fact, whether we announce it in that way or not, our genuine 
and actual national bird, and whose excellency we have 
mace apparent to the whole gustatory and gastronomic 
world. To be sure, they had the turkey in old times, and 
before ever America rose from the sea, so to say. Pietro 
Aretino, the chief friend of Titian, when describing a ban- 
quet in one of his letters of that far-away time, after saying 
that if the turkey does not precede the peacock as a dainty 
dish it is yet so little behind it as to appear equal, pro- 
nounces a fact about it which was perhaps peculiar to the 
turkeys brought to the Venetian market, as no one else 
seems to have observed it. ‘‘The ambassador of Man- 
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tua,” he says, ‘Monsignor Torquato Bembo, Sandovino, 
and Titian, entertaining the divine lady (La Spadara Angela) 
at table, enjoyed the turkey, which has three sorts of flesh 
iu its breast.” 

It was only a little later that Sebastian Cabot, having come 
across, perhaps, the delicate morsel known as the oyster, 
brought the bird to England. But our dear mother-country 
never seemed to know enough to appreciate the boon till the 
wild turkey of the American woods and wastes opened the 
way to appreciation of the other things of our woods and 
wastes, which alone of our belongings seem to have had any 
attraction for her. Possibly in our early colonial day it was 
the absence of the fine roast beef of old England that gave the 
turkey its place of honor at our Thanksgiving dinners, and 
later at our Christmas and other banquetings; and once 
well known, roast beef might strive in vain to regain its 
place; nothing could disturb the turkey’s empery. The pea- 
cock, roasted and reinvested with his gorgeous feathers, his 
splendid tail spread or drooping over the platter, with his 
beak gilded and a burning wick in it, might be a more radi- 
ant object to the gaze; but we dine to feast the palate, not 
the eyes, and he was never half so succulent or richly 
flavored. The swan, too, might bring all the poetry of reeds 
aud rivers and dying songs to the table with him, but that 
did not disguise the fact that he was much less sweet and 
juicy—in truth, decidedly fishy. And the goose, that could 
never hold a candle to the turkey, was, except for those who 
cling to old traditions, banished from the festival to the 
every-day board, since as soon as turkeys were domesticated 
they were within the reach of all, and the poorest poor man 
expects his turkey on the high days and holidays of the cold 
season. 

But it is not absolutely fixed that the turkey need sur- 
render the palm to the peacock on the score of beauty. Only 
the white peacock can equal the majesty and dignity and 
tranquil beauty of the white turkey, with his azure and 
coral ornamentation of head and throat; and a bronze tur- 
key, every feather of which shows its metallic lustre when 
he droops his vast wings, swells his scarlet beard,and spreads 
his mottled tail, is as splendid an object as wears feathers. 
Fame, it is generally conceded, is the voice of the next gen- 
eration; aud if the children, who always compose the next 
generation, were allowed a voice, we are quiie sure the tur. 
key would be given precedence over any screaming bald- 
eagle, who, were he dressed and roasted, would have no 
pickings ov his wish-bone. 


THE PASSING OF SUNDAY. 


] RUSHES was there 

today. 1 felt that 
he would be. Never 
a breeze of discussion 
begins to blow in the 
field of art but Brush- 
es locks the door of his 
studio behind him and 
goes out to enjoy it. 


AMHealer bee Leillon 
In this he differs from 
Bristles — Bristles the 


portrait-painter—who, when a breeze like this is astir, opens 
doors and windows wide and stays at home. Brushes, in 
other words, goes out to meet the world; the world comes 
iu to meet Bristles. 

Brushes had wanted to do battle with Professor Prodgers 
over certain principles in art. Indeed, in our little walk of 
a block or two before we turned Mrs. Van Twiller’s corner, 
Brushes had given me a good idea of the views which were 
just then agitating his mind in regard to what he consider- 
ed the evil of allowing interpretations of the beautiful or 
ideal in art to have any weight, when made by those living 
on a plane where the ill-regulated emotions of uncultivated 
minds hold sway. Brushes was full of his subject, but he 
said nothing of it to the Professor when he joined him by 
the fire, for the beautiful Mrs. Barnes-Foster—she is always 
spoken of as the beautiful Mrs. Barnes-Foster—was there, 
her chair near that high carved one in which the Professor 
was sitting. 

Brushes's face was at once aglow. A pretty woman al- 
ways diverts this clever painter. Art was forgotten in the 
presence of nature. He stepped a little back, as is his cus- 
tom before any apparition of loveliness. He stood for a 
moment twisting his delicate mustaches as he half closed 
his eyes and looked at her. Then taking a pink rose from 
the table, he bent and handed it to Mrs. Barnes-Foster. 

**Put it in your dress,” he said, tracing an imaginary line 
in the air with his hand, as he straightened himself and look- 
ed at her again. ‘** It just repeats the color of your cheeks, 
and makes the picture perfect.” 

No one can do these things as Brushes does. I was glad, 
however, Mrs. Clyte was not there. 

I bad watched Brushes from the other room, where I 
stopped to speak to Miss Crosby. She was standing by a 
table, the tips of her gloved fingers resting on it. She had 
been turning the leaves of a late magazine, looking down 
sideways at it. She closed it as I came. 

“I’m so haunted,” she said, ‘‘by that story by Howard 
Pyle. I could not resist giving another glance at it when 
no one was looking. You must read it—his ‘In Tenebras.’ 
Have you? Will you ever forget,” she said, leaning forward 
in her eagerness, *‘ that figure of the newly risen drunkard 
after death, shuddering in that awful room before he plunges 
into what he thinks are.the waters of death? I don’t approve 
of talking of God and the devil or the human soul at an 
afternoon tea, but see what Mr. Pyle says about them. It 
does seem, doesn't it, as though we as mortals stood poised 
between two forces, good and evil, above and below us, each 
ready to engulf us as we shut the other out. Turn to that 
litle bit—no, not now; when you go home—and see what 
he says about the man who fills his soul so full of his own 
goodness that God has never a chance to enter with his.” 

Miss Crosby turned quickly aad went—embarrassed, I 
could see. One does not, as she says, ordinarily discuss 
such themes in society. 

‘*Iam so glad to be here,” Mrs. Barnes-Foster said when 
I joined her. ‘It's delightful. So different from any other 
place I have been to. And I’m so tired of every one else I 
meet. I want to know clever people now.” 
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This aspiration toward cleverness probably gives this 

ype ne a risin a “ as she walks, = if 
ust ready yet ng to take a it with every 4 ven 

as she sits you eu quaetinun of on Re aleieuree ates her 
like that of a bird. You feel it in the poise of her head. It 
is always so ready to be turned. . 

*‘Why were you,” she said, ‘‘not at the Vaudeville re- 
ception to Coquelin and Hading on Sunday night?” 

* On Sunday night!” said the Professor, interrupting us 
somewhat fiercely. ‘‘We have no more Sunday nights. 
They are gone. We have only gala nights instead, with 
your concerts and your lectures, your high teas and dinners. 
First you began by entertaining the way farer, and you gave 
him a feast at home. Then your consciences a for your 
hard-worked servants, and you gave them a holiday and 
dined at Delmonico’s. There you had another feast. Then 
you wanted to entertain the working-man whom you had 
og to the earth for six daysof the week. So you elevate 
rim by a concert on the seventh. I tell you, you have 
rob us of Sunday with your flimsy pretexts about help- 
ing outsiders. We have no Sunday any more. We have 
a bit of a Sunday morning; that is all.” 

Mrs. Barnes-Foster told me afterwards that she thought 
the Professor a most extraordinary person. So he is, the 
dear old feliow, only she does not know it. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING. 
LUNCHEONS. ~ 


LADIES’ luncheon is peculiarly an American function. 
Breakfast parties are given abroad, but we have insti- 
tuted the lunch. It is said that in the far West any meal 
which is served at an odd time is called lunch, but the ordi- 
nary hour for this repast is one o'clock p.m. Among one’s 
numerous acquaintances there may be charming women 
whom one wishes to see at one’s table, but whose husbands 
one may not care to entertain. To a luncheon these ladies 
can be invited, and it is a convenient and pleasant way to 
Pay social debts. 
he mid-day meal should not be elaborate, but it should 
be substantial, as many persons follow the Continental cus- 
tom of ae taking a cup of coffee for their early break- 
fast. In this, as in many other respects, we are apt to 
run into extremes, and the lunch becomes so elaborate a 
meal that it is hard to distinguish between it and din- 
ner. Course after course is served, beginning with oys- 
ters and ending with black coffee, several wines, including 
champagne, are offered, the table is elaborately decorated 
with flowers, and favors, sometimes of great expense, are 
given to the guests. A luncheon was given only a day or 
two since which cost twenty-five dollars a plate without the 
wine. This is all wrong as a matter of taste. No one en- 
joys a long menu at that hour of the day, the various wines 
upset one’s digestion, and the entire scheme is an offence to 
nature. 

The lunch should consist of four courses at the outside; 
but such a spirit of emulation exists in the mind of the 
housewife, that because Mrs. A. had four courses at her 
lunch on Monday, Mrs. B. must have six at hers on 
Friday. One rises from the table unrefreshed and tired, 
instead of having enjoyed the hour or two spent with con- 
genial friends. An informal lunch is served usually with- 
out a cloth on a mahogany table, which never shows to 
better advantage than when set with shining silver and 
glistening glass. A pretty embroidered centre piece is 
laid in the middle of the table, upon which is placed the bow] 
of flowers or of ferns, and the little silver dishes contain- 
ing candy and salted almonds. Before each guest is a doily 
on which the plate is put, so that if it is hot it will not in- 
jure the table. If wine is used, the decanters or bottles are 
put in silver casters having felt on the bottom, preventing 
the scratching of the wood which otherwise might occur. 
If the diniug-room is dark, as unfortunately it is apt to be 
in city houses, candles or lamps can be used on the table; 
but if there is sunshine, that is decidedly the best light, and 
should not be shut out of any house. Artificial light is un- 
natural ut this hour of the day, and anything that is so 
obviously unnecessary is in bad taste. 

At most lunches oysters are served first, then bouillon or 
clam broth in cups. This seems to be regarded as a dis- 
tinctive thing to mark the difference between this meal and 
dinner. Then follow two dishes, and afterwards a sweet, 
and fruit. If tea and coffee are served on the table, the 
hostess presides at the tea-urn, and asks some friend to pour 
the coffee at the other end of the table. A steaming tea- 
kettle makes « cozy and pleasant accompaniment to the 
voices, and is ae of homelike cheer. If the luncheon 
is large, it would be too much of a tax to make the tea on 
the tuble, and it is better served after lunch in the drawing- 
room. Napkins are smaller than those used at dinner. 
Our English cousins dispense with them altogether at break- 
fast and lunch, though how one is to wipe one’s fingers is 
a mystery, the table-cloth, if there is one, apparently being 
the only available medium. It is said to be in bad taste even 
to put a napkin to one’s mouth, and very ultra persons 
never unfold the napkin entirely. If wines are served at 
lunch, white wine, Tokay, or sherry is quite sufficient, 
because as a rule women do not care for stimulants in the 
middle of the day. At one house, where individuality is of 
more importance than conventionality, the hostess has at- 
tained quite a reputation among her intimates for her de- 
lightful luncheons, which are extremely simple. No fancy 
French entrées are served, but each dish has a distinctive 
flavor, and is what is known as home-made, such as we 
commonly associate with thrifty New England tables. There 
are delicious biscuits and waffles, corn bread perhaps, or 
muffins, broiled chicken with cream, baked hominy, good 
old-fashioned gingerbread, and damson jam—anything, in 
fact, which one cannot buy at a caterer’s, but which, if wel! 
cooked, is considered a delicacy in this age of luxury, when 
foreign food is substituted for our own. The rules for 
dress at luncheons are the same as for afternoon teas, and 
the women wear their bonnets, not removing them. The 
hostess wears a simple afternoon dress. 

It is well to indicate, by a card at each plate, where the 
guests are to sit, and to try to seat them with some idea 
as to fitness. Put a friend whom you know to be a good 
talker next to a quiet neighbor, and both will be happy. 
There are all sorts of amusing and entertaining devices for 
cards, one, which proved to be a great success and was quite 
rae pry was a note at each lady’s plate tied with ribbon 

addressed to her. On opening the envelope the charac- 
ter of the individual was told, the hostess having sent the 
notes of acceptance to a friend skilled in graphiology, and 
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Lom les answers which were as clever as they were 
am 4 
F There is nothing prettier for fruit or cake than the old- 
ioned cake- et, which is to be found in almost every 
, provided, of course, that it has beauty of design as 
well shape. Old silver for the table is the fashion. . In 
on old-silver shops abound, and are well known to the 
Ameticans, for whom they have untold fascination. One 
man said he could easily dispose of his emire stock every 
year to our country people were it not for the high duty on 
silver. In Wardour Street, which is the favorite haunt of 
seekers after antiquities, one irate merchunt has placed con- 
spicuously in his window the notice, *‘To Americans: this 
is not a free museum.” A gentle sarcasm which doubtiess 
lost the author of it custom from the Yankee tourist. Occa- 
sionally a keen individual, with a sense of how to bargain, 
can pick up bits of old George III. or Queen Anne silver at 
a reasonable price; but these merchants are not fond of un- 
derselling their wares, particularly to our countrymen, whom 
they look upon as legitimate prey. Fine old Sheffield plate 
is rare, and very beautiful in design, and it wears well, as 
the plate is very heavy. At one house in New York, where 
money is never spared, and good taste is invariably observed, 
the table silver is used in periods, one evening nothing but 
George II., another, Queen Anne, etc. 

In giving luncheons for clubs it is well to have a limited 
menu. A sewing society which has existed in New York 
for twenty years has very strict rules in this regard. Each 
member is supposed to entertain the class once at lunch 
during the winter, but the bill of fare is restricted to two 
hot dishes, two kinds of cake, and two het drinks, no 
flowers, and no wines. This simplifies matters very much, 
and mukes it no tax upon any one. A movement was 
started a few years ago to have women’s dinners to which 
no men were to be invited; they proved to be very successful, 

many and frequent were the requests from the sterner 
sex for permission to attend. This was an outcome of the 
elaborate luncheon. In England this latter meal, like break- 
fast, is a most casual affair, the viands consisting of cold 
joints, beef, or veal and ham pie. Lettuce, eaten with salt, 
and cheese are placed on the sideboard, and every one helps 
himself, servants being dispensed with. The usual bever- 
age is beer. This stereotyped bill of fare requires no effort 
of the imagination on the part of the housekeeper, and no 
great skili on the part of the cook; it is a trifle monotonous, 
and extremely prosaic and practical, but it is labor-saving 
in various directions, and we alert, active Americans might 
learn a lesson from our phlegmatic English cousin, which 
would save us worry and care over trifles, resulting in ner- 
vous prostration,a malady absolutely unknown in Great 
Britain. SPECTATOR. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HINTS OF SPRING AND SUMMER. 


\ ITH the early days of February come suggestions of 

spring, both out of doors and within, in occasional 
days of sunshine and in the light fabrics that are displayed 
in theshops. In these hard times conscientious women take 
pleasure in employing sewing-women, tiding over their dull 
season by giving them summer work to do, making zephyr, 
organdy, and batiste dresses in the simple styles that remain 
in fashion year after year. Something of individual taste 
enters into these gowns made under the supervision of the 
wearer, who modifies becomingly the gathered waist with or 
without a frill below the belt, adding large sleeves, and a 
wide short skirt similar to that worn at present. 


ZEPHYR GOWNS. 


What are called zephyrs for summer gowns are an evolu- 
tion of ginghams, made in the same Scotch looms, of ex- 
ceedingly fine cottons in very light delicate colors. Crépéd 
zephyrs are the choice among these, and come in stripes, 
plain, chiné in dashes, or else puckered in the way familiar 
in old-time seersuckers. White zephyrs have crépéd stripes 
of mauve edged with yellow, dull pink crépe grounds have 
deeper rose lines, Pompadour stripes of pink, blue, and 
yellow, are on white grounds, green stripes are ou dotted 
cream surfaces, porcelain blue is striped with yellow or with 
green, and the only black lines are on yellow grounds. More 
smoothly and closely woven ginghams have ribbon stripes 
twilled like sateen in a color contrasting to the ground, with 
black picot edges alternating with white or light colored 
stripes strewn with pin-head dots of another color. Green 
stripes with lavender dots on white ground, tan stripes on 
cream-color, pale blue and cerise on clear gray grounds, and 
yellow striped with black or pink on white are among these 
pretty fabrics. Zigzag stripes of white in designs like em- 
broidery are on crépéd ginghams of a delicate color, as light 
yellow, lilac, faded rose, Nile green, dull pink, and the palest 
sky blue. These cottons cost from thirty to fifty cents a 
yard, and are twenty-eight to thirty-two inches wide. For 
children’s frocks are ginghams with narrow stripes, bars, or 
cords of white on clear bright colors, or on the very light 
grounds that are a marked feature of new spring and summer 
goods. They cost twenty-five cents a yard, and are twenty- 
nine inches in width 


EMBROIDERED GOWNS AND TRIMMINGS. 


Finely woven zephyr cottons of a single color, either 
light or dark, as may be preferred, are shown with white 
embroidered insertions around the skirt and trimming the 
waist and sleeves. There are four yards and a half of the 
zephyr, wide enough to serve as the length of the skirt, 
and ornamented with three bands of insertion of graduated 
widths; two widths of trimming are added for shoulder-ruf- 
fles, belt, and collar. These gowns can be bought with the 
skirt made up ready for wear, in six or seven gored breadths, 
the insertions laid smoothly over a color in contrast to that 
of the skirt, and showing through the open design. A nar- 
row finish of embroidery resting on a bias fold of material 
is at the foot. The material for waist is arranged with three 
insertions of graduated width, suggesting a yoke, and a frill 
with three insertions is also below the belt. Other zephyr 
and Chambéry skirts, with embroidered bands simulating 
guipure lace, are to be made with a deep Spanish flounce 
four yards wide gathered to a yoke that covers the hips, 
and is also banded with guipure insertions. Still others 
have hem-stitched bands of graduated widths around the 
skirt and a slight edge at the foot. A belted waist with 


surplice fronts has a deep hem-stitched frill falling from the 
collar over widely puffed sleeves. Ribbon of the prevailing 
color forms a bow on each shoulder, with long ends falling 
to the knee. Sage green, réséda, strawberry red, dull pink, 
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= poo, with grayish-blue shades, are among these pretty 
rocks. 

White Swiss muslin dresses are ornamented with Valen- 
ciennes insertions around the skirt, each edge of the lace 
bands having narrow embroidery that is exceediugly fine 
in small Greek key patterns done in lilac, pink, and blue. 
These have a skirt forty-five inches deep, with narrower 
trimmings for corsage and sleeves. This mingling of Va- 
lenciennes with colored embroidery is delicate and pretty as 
well as new. Other skirts of Swiss muslin are wrought 
with clusters of flowers or fruit that graduate smaller tow- 
ard the top, while the foot is deeply scalloped. Brussels 
aud point appliqué laces are also used for trimming Swiss 
muslius. Embroideries in beading and ladderlike designs 
to draw ribbons through, also wheel and compass patterns, 
are on white and écru muslin gowns. There are also many 
thickly dotted Swiss muslins twenty-seven to forty - five 
inches deep for making skirts, sleeves, and waists. 

Embroidered trimmings done on nainsook or Swiss muslin 
copy the @ jour or open designs of the heavy laces now in 
fashion. Point de Venise laces are admirably imitated, and 
the effective guipures are excellent models, while the waver- 
ing fancy for fot de Génes is revived in vandyke or pointed 
edgings and broad insertions that have the familiar raised 
dots or stars in their wide meshes. These embroiderics 
come in ten-inch widths for collarettes, yokes, berthas, 
epaulettes, and parts of sleeves, with narrower insertions to 
match, for belts, cross-bands on full waists, and for skirt 
trimmings. 


TRANSPARENT CREPES AND MUSLINS. 


The fancy for crinkled fabrics is shown in exceedingly 
thin crépes made of Japanese cottons that are as glossy as 
linen or silk, They come in the favorite light colors in very 
narrow siripes with white, as pink, almond, lilac, ciel blue. 
beige, and green. These are twenty-seven inches wide, and 
cost sixty-five cents a yard. They are said to wash well, 
and retain their crépéd surface if well shaken until dry 
without being ironed. 

Cotton grenadines are woven double, with their two layers 
of contrasting colors joined at intervals of an inch by a stripe 
of another color woven in them. These are an exception to 
the prevailing lightness of color, and are to be had in dark 
blue over green shot with red, and held together with red 
stripes, in black over green glacé with rose and striped with 
green, while black overlaying white is striped with white. 

Dresden-china designs are in the new dotted Swiss muslins 
that have very light tinted grounds wrought with tiny dots 
of the same color. A sky-blue ground is strewn with pink 
arbutus and rose-buds, pale green grounds have blue forget- 
me-nots and red blossoms, a white ground has blue stripes 
and carvations printed upon it, while blue corn-flowers and 
crimson rose-buds are on an écru ground that has écru dois. 
These are thirty inches wide, cost forty-eight cents a yard, 
and are so sheer that they will require linings of silk or of 
very lustrous sateen. Some dark blue Swiss muslins have 
garden pinks in lighter shades of blue and purple orchids 
amid finely wrought blue dots. Parma violets in clusters 
are on some black muslins, and roses of aubergine shades 
are on others. Less costly than these, only thirty-five cents 
a yard, are exquisite organdy muslins of thinnest possible 
weaving, the pale blue, mauve, or white grounds powdered 
with purple violets, butiercups, or anemones. Black or 
navy-blue grounds have similar blossoms. Duinty dimities 
that make pretty morning dresses are shown in all the dotted, 
sprigged, and striped designs already familiar on thin white 
grounds strengthened by fine lengthwise cords. Some new 
designs have dashes and drops of color, tiny green fern 
leaves, and small pink flowers with a line of black on all 
their edges. 


SPRING WOOLLENS. 


The first importations of fancy woollens for spring wear 
are sleazily woven to give light weight, yet are said to be 
strong enough for durability. The tendency is toward 
smooth surfaces, and the preference is shown for delicate 
shades, sometimes of two contrasting colors, and again in a 
mélange of several well blended. Dashes, dots, bird’s-eye 
patterns, the finest stripes, and some small irregular checks 
are the designs most shown. Glossy-surfaced wools almost 
as loosely woven as hop-sacking come in green warp with 
violet woof, or blue with green, tan with violet, or black 
with white, and vice versa, while in very fine stuffs silken 
woof is shot across the woollen warp, producing a charming 
effect. Bird’s-eye woollens are in darker shades for street 
dresses, especially in indigo blue with white, in tobacco 
brown with cream, and in the favorite mixtures of black 
and white. For young girls’ dresses are brighter colorings 
with dashes of rose on green and white mixed grounds, or 
pale violet with gray, or else pink and light blue, interwoven 
with dark blue and a few red threads. All these materials 
are forty-eight inches wide, requiring about six yards for a 
gown, and cost from $1 50 to $2 a yard. 

Silk and wool mixtures are again in favor for expensive 
materials, and are usually of two colors shot together, the 
ground granité, with a raised silk design of dots like em- 
broidery, single, in pairs, or in clusters. Others have the 
silk woven to cover cords that cross the wool surface in 
bengaline fashion, and these are also of two or three colors 
well blended. Mohair raised figures give great style to 
sheer woollens, and are in Greek keys, long dashes, dots, or 
diamonds. These are very effective in cool dark blue on 
canvas woven grounds of blue and white, and cost $2 50 a 
yard. Some new stuffs almost as thin as grenadines, yet 
called spring goods, have a showy effect given them by al- 
ternate cross-threads of two colors, one silk, the other wool, 
woven in an exceedingly delicate warp of one of the colors, 
as green and rose crossing green weblike threads, or pale 
blue and brown on brown, and blue and green on blue 
warp. The lustre is that of silk, and these goods are $3 a 
yard. 

For tailor gowns few new things are shown, and all! the 
fabrics of last year reappear—a welcome fact to those who 
must economize. Small irregular checks come in very pretty 
mixtures of green with écru and some terra-cotta threads, 
or in blue with sldte gray, and in a lovely blending of two 
shades of green with two of violet, one light, the other very 
dark, These are $1 50 a yard, and are fifty inches wide. 
Black and white, brown and white, and dark green and white 
checks are in good style. Among harder twisted woollens 
are fine twills with silk stripes half an inch apart. These 
are in fawn, drab, brown, and gray shades, excellent for 
street wear and for travelling dresses. There are also many 
closely woven twills of two dark colors, brown with blue, 
green with violet, or brown with green. 

These materials are among the importations of ARNOLD, 
ConstTas_Le, & Co., James McCreery & Co., and STERN 
BROTHERS. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES OF GEORGE WILLIAM 
CuRTIS. Edited by CHARLES Etiot NorTON. Vol. II, 
On the Reform of the Civil Service of the United 
States. Previously published: Vol. i. Orations and Ad- 
dresses on the Principles and Character of American 
Institutions and the Duties of American Citizens, 1856 
1891. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 50 
each. (Volume Ill. nearly ready.) 


HORACE CHASE. A Novel. By CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WooLson, Author of “Anne,”’ “ Jupiter Lights,” 
“ East Angels,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 
(For a full list of Miss Woolson’s previous works see below.)* 


MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. Stories. By A. 
Conan DOYLE, Author of “ The Refugees,”’ “‘ Micah 
Clarke,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 50. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE EARTH. Some Salient Points in 
the Science of the Earth. By Sir J. WILLIAM Dawson, 
C.M.G., LL.D., Author of “* The Story of the Earth 
and Man,” “ The Origin of the World,” etc. With 46 
Illustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


DIREST PERIL. A Novel. By Davip CurisTieé 
Murray, Author of ** Time’s Revenges,”’ “ First Person 
Singular,” ‘“‘ The Weaker Vessel,” etc. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


PARISIAN POINTS OF VIEW. Stories. By Lupovic 
HALEVY. The Translation by EDITH V. B. MATTHEWS. 
An Introduction by BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the ‘‘ Odd 
Number Series.” 


PRACTICAL BIOLOGY. Introduction to Elementary Prac- 
tical Biology. A Laboratory Guide for High Schools 
and College Students. By CHARLES WRIGHT DODGE, 
M.S., Professor of Biology, Rochester University. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 80. (Mailing price, #1 98.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN. Volume i!I. Illustrated Edi- 
tion. With Colored Plates, Maps, and Numerous Iilus- 
trations. Royal 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $5 00. (Volume IV. in press.) 


THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN. By RICHARD 
HarpDING Davis, Author of ‘*The West from a Car- 
Window,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1 25. 


THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH; Or, Maid, Wife, and 
Widow. A Mattez-of-fact Romance. By CHARLES 
READE. With Photogravure Portrait, and 550 Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON. Two volumes. 
8vo, Illuminated Silk, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE MASTERS AND MASTERPIECES OF ENGRAVING. By 
Wiis O. Cuapin. Illustrated with Sixty Engravings 
and Heliogravures. 8vo, Ornamental Leather, Uncut 
Edges and Gilt Top, $10 00. (Jn a Box.) 


ITALIAN GARDENS. By CHARLES A. PLATT. With Many 
Illustrations, including a Colored Frontispiece (printed 
in Paris). 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $5 00. (/n a Box.) 


‘““HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE”’ FOR 1803. Vol. XIV. 
With about 800 Illustrations and 904 Pages. 4to, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3 50. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by 
CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With Three Photogravure 
Portraits. Two Volumes. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Jn a Box.) 


THE CHRIST-CHILD IN ART. A Study of Interpretation. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 00. 

RIDERS OF MANY LANDS. By THEODORE AYRAULT 
DopcE, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel U.S. Army. _ Iilus- 
trated with Numerous Drawings by FREDERIC REMING- 
TON, and from Photographs of Oriental Subjects. 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $4 oo. 


AS WE GO. By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. With Por- 
trait and Illustrations. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 
(In “ Harper’s American Essayists.’’) 


IN 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HArver’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to anv address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


*By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


JUPITER LIGHTS. A Novel. $1 25. 

EAST ANGELS. A Novel. $1 25. 

ANNE. A Novel. Illustrated. $1 25. 

FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. Illustrated. $1 oo. 
CASTLE NOWHERE. Lake-Country Sketches. $1 00. 
RODMAN THE KEEPER. Southern Sketches. $1 00. 


Bound uniformly in 16mo, Ornamental Cloth. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


Reception and Evening 
Toilettes. 


pINK bengaline with whit 
mousseline de soie and white 
lace is employed for the gown 
Fig. 1 It is made with a short 
skirt and a high round bodice, 
shirred at the waist, which is 
belted with white moire ribbon 
that encircles the waist twice, and 
hangs in a long sash bow at the 
back A fichu drapery of the 
muslin is on the waist, crossed to 
a chou on the right side, and 
edged with a lace frill over one 
of pleated silk muslin 
The gown Fig. 2 is of ye llow 
satin, with black velvet and jet 
and white lace. Rows of cut jet 
trim the skirt at right angles on 
the front The round bodice has 
the low neck framed in black vel- 


Fig. 4.—Carn&-rieurep SiLk Gown 
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Fig. 7.—Back or Gown 
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Fig. 1.—BenGaLtine Gown TRIMMED with MovssELINE 
pE Sorz.—{For Back, see Page 92.) 


vet and studded with chouz, and a narrow velvet belt en- 
circles the waist, with jet rays descending from the velvet 
bands. The short draped sleeves are festooned with lace. 

Fig. 3 shows a dress composed of an under-skirt of light 
blue taffeta, and an over-skirt of bayadere-striped white and 
blue gauze, which is caught up with sprays of flowers on 
the right side. The décolleté bodice is of the striped gauze, 
with short puffed sleeves of silk. A bridle and bows of 
blue velvet ribbon are on the left side of the skirt, and a 
velvet ribbon sash is at the back. Bands of velvet ribbon 
cross the front of the waist diagonally to a knot on the right 
shoulder, which is balanced by a spray of flowers on the 
left. 

Taffeta silk, showing a chiné-flowered pattern on a pear! 
gray ground, is the charming material employed for the 
dress Fig. 4. The skirt is untrimmed. The high corsage is 
drawn in folds that enter a deep girdle of lichen-green velvet 
held in a large gilt buckle. The collar is of green velvet, 
with a drooping bib of black lace. 

A young lady’s white satin gown is shown in Fig. 5. It 
is made with a simple round skirt, and a low bébé waist with 
a drawn frill and short puffed sleeves. Ribbon bretelles 
rise to knots on the shoulders, and a white ribbon encircles 
the waist twice, and is tied in a long bow on the left side. 

The black reception gown, Fig. 6, is composed of a short- 
trained skirt and round V-necked bodice of black brocaded 
silk. Several frills of black silk muslin edged with black 
satin ribbon border the skirt. On the bodice is a fichu 
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Fig. 8—B 
F 


Fig. 3.—Gown with Srrirep Gauze OVER-SKIRT. 
[See Fig. 7.] 





drapery of the muslin edged 
with gold-embroidered lace, and 
the sleeves are covered with 
six frills of satin-edged muslin. 


The Lesser Blessing. 

HERE is a wonderful little 

“lady of the old school” 
who has celebrated her twentieth 
birthday four times, so young 
and vivacious is she, in gay de- 
fiance of the mile-stones which 
mark her way beyond the al- 
lotted threescore-and-ten, At 
the holiday season she puts into 
visible form the gratitude of her 
heart, and takes a lively pleasure 
in sending to friends and neigh- 
bors the most delicious mince 
pies of her own making. In 
spite of the inevitable changes 
and losses of a long life, her 
circle is a large one, and last 









Fig. 5.—Youne Lapy’s Warre Satin Gown. Fig. 6.—Biack BrocapE AND Movusse.ine pe Sore Gown. par 








BACK VIEW OF WORTH 


RECEPTION GOWN 


Thanksgiving she sent out not fewer than sixty of her 
dainty creations. Her happiness in giving is like that of 
an innocent child; but the blessing of receiving, while more 
sophisticated, is equally great, for the pies are famously 
good, and she is known to bestow them with such discrim- 
ination that those whom she thus favors are able to com- 
prehend the feelings, under similar circumstances, of the 
self-gratulatory Jack Horner. As her friends recall the 
many generous neighborly deeds of this dear woman, they 
are tempted to envy her the blessings which descend upon 
the liberal giver, forgetful that there is also a blessing to 
those who receive—a fact which it is as common as sunrise 
to overlook 

The divine words, ‘‘ It is more blessed to give than to re 
ceive,” are often perverted to mean that the advantage, the 
happiness, the benediction, are exclusively for the one who 
coufers. It is very, very sweet to give, to carry brightness 
to others, to call forth the dimpled smiles and loving thanks 
of the little ones, and to comfort sad or solitary workers 
with some mark of appreciation and sympathy. Yet there 
is a blessing in receiving which may almost reach the high 
level of that of giving. How it warms the heart to recog- 
nize the tenderness and thoughtfulness of others, and how 
delightful to see beyond the gift the lovely motives which 
prompted its bestowal! Sometimes it is only when the power 
of giving is impaired that one fully understands and enjoys 
the grace of receiving. Unable longer to do generous, lib- 
eral things, too weak with illness to perform the little offices 
of friendship, or so spent and worn with the struggles of life 
that the eyes refuse to smile and the voice can no longer 
ring cheerily, how like the touch of a loving hand or the 
tenderness of a caress come the evidences of friendly inter 
est! It may be only a word or two of encouragement, which 
fall like dew upon the thirsty heart, and which are given 
out of the abundance of a sympathetic nature; but the joy 
of réceiving, who can compute? who estimate their vaiue 
in the struggle renewed, the lonely lot brightened, and the 
failing purpose aroused to new earnestness? After we pass 
the thoughtless years of childhood, and learn that the mo- 
ther love *‘ which gives all and asks nothing,” infinitely sur- 
passes all other human affection in its unselfish purity, and 
its regard for every wish as well as want of its beloved, we 





ON FRONT PAGE. 
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prize whatever recalls its perfection. And as our friends discern and 
gratify the desires which we scarcely formulate to ourselves, we welcome 
their goodness and feel its transfiguring power. With what a thrill of 
honest pride do we realize that we, our own weak imperfect selves, have 
touched such chords of affection that our lives are forever after made 
sweeter’ by the music evoked! 

The blessing of giving cannot be enjoyed in perfection unless there 
is a corresponding blessing in receiving. Even the most exalted and un- 
selfish nature is scarcely content to have its own virtue its only reward. 
To receive graciously is just as imperative as to give with tact and con- 
sideration; and the mode of accepting a favor is almost invariably a sure 
test of good-breeding, as evinced by the quaint old phraseology in 
which young people were bidden to ‘‘ make their manners” for a gift. 
There is a charm in noting all the pretty details, and in reflecting back the 
brightness which comes to us; and lastly,and most truly, in receiving 
worthily we also taste the joy of giving, adding the interest of our plea- 
sure to that which animated our generous friend. N 
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A WORTH TOILETTE. 

oe picturesque reception dress is of old-rose damask with large 

branching renaissance designs. The principal ornament is a pelerine 
of plain satin opening in a low square, d la vierge, bordered with very rich 
and wide guipure lace. It covers the shoulders and the top of the puff- 
ed sleeves, and falls in points in front and back. The gown is in contin- 
uous princesse breadths, and opens to disclose an inner front formed of 
two bands of guipure with white satin between. The elbow sleeves are 
of damask: with revers of plain satin. Small bows of white satin with 
slender drops of passementerie attach the pelerine to the corsage. A large 
chou of black satin is on the bust 


FRENCH WALKING COSTUME. 
TAVY-BLUE cloth and black moiré are combined in this graceful cos- 
tume by Madame Leyvasire of Paris. The corsage has large revers 


of black moiré slightly draped at the top, and bordered with vison fur. A 
A small pelerine of 
Large drooping sleeves of cloth 
A round belt of satin ends in a 
A tunique or long over-skirt is trimmed with 


collar‘and plastron are striped with fancy galloon. 
moiré edged with fur crosses the back. 
have cuffs of moiré banded with fur. 
small bow on the left. 





A FRENCH WALKING COSTUME. 





three rows of galloon, and is draped by a band ornamented 
with galloon and fur, and terminated by 4 cluster of black 
satin loops. An under-skirt of pleated black moiré is dis- 
closed on the left side. A small toque edged with fur has 
a miniature head of the animal, and is trimmed with green 
faille, and a bunch of violets falling on the hair. 


GIRL AND LILIES. 
See illustration on page 88. 


N this beautiful picture there is a subtle suggestion of 
[ the child in the flowers and the flowers in the child. In 
coloring, grace, delicacy, freshness, in a look of the dawn 
and of awakening, of pleased wonder and blithe anticipa- 
tion, the little girl, with her loose flutter of flaxen hair, and 
her wide-open eyes, her soft seriousness, and exquisite out- 
lines, reminds us of spring-time and blossoms. As for flowers, 
they often remind us of children, and steal into our love as 
children do, because they are among God’s most blessed and 
most marvellous gifts to earth. They belong together, some- 
how, the lovely things, and the artist's happy fancy is dain- 
tily embodied in this picture, which she has called a fantasy. 


THE DEFECTION OF DOROTHY. 
BY EDITH ELMER WOOD. 


\OROTHY DAYTON was just an ordinary every-day 
D girl. A kindly Providence never intended her for a 
learned woman. Unfortunately her sister Elizabeth thought 
differently. Hence the element of discord in her life. ot 
discord recognized as such, for Dorothy would no more have 
dreamed of opposing Elizabeth's wishes than of defying the 
law of gravity, but a sort of subconscious discomfort, as of 
one whose clothes are a misfit. 

There was nearly ten years’ difference in their ages; both 
parents having died while Dorothy was still a small child, 
Elizabeth had applied herself to bringing up her sister in 
the conscientious spirit with which she undertook all her 
duties, And Dorothy was admirably brought up. 

“How could she be otherwise,” people said, ‘ with such 
a sister?” 

That was one of Dorothy's trials—the way they had of 
perpetually comparing her with Elizabeth. If by dint of 
hard work she got her lessons at school, they said: ‘‘ No won- 
der she is clever. Look at her sister!” Later on, when she 
went to college, and was frightened to death at the prospect 
of the entering examinations, the = said, kindly: 
** Don’t be disturbed, Miss Dayton. I am sure you will have 
no trouble—if you are at all like your sister!” 

All her life long she had been struggling to live up to 
Elizabeth. People seemed to expect itof her. She thought 
it rather hard lines that others were permitted to be common- 
place without reproach, while she was forced, whether she 
would or not, to be extraordinary. But seeing no escape, 
she accepted her fate with all the cheerfulness at her com- 
mand ft was no light task living up to Elizabeth, for Eliz- 
abeth was a remarkable woman. She had studied ut Newn- 
ham, at Gdttingen, and at the Collége de France, not to speak 
of courses at Yale and Cornell, —- magna cum laude. 
The array of degrees she had accumulated was truly im- 
posing. She had written severa) treatises that had won rec- 
ognition in the world of learning. She was barely thirty, 
but she was already widely known as one of the most schol- 
arly women in America. Sbe occupied the chair of philol- 
oxy in one of our women’s colleges. The course had become 
a favorite one. She was over-crowded with work, and needed 
an assistant, and the trustees were holding the position open 
till Miss Dorothy could be fitted to fill it. This was very 
considerate on the part of the trustees. A brilliant career 
was thus open to the young woman—a career that many 
would envy her. 

Poor Dorothy! 

She had finished her college course, not magna eum laude, 
but after a fashion, not without wet towels and “ cramminz,” 
and an occasional ‘‘ condition,” and many tears. In the au- 
tumn she was to go to Germany for a year's study. Menn- 
time there was the blessed breathing-space of summer. For 
small favors jet us be thankful! 

As soon ss Commencement was over, the two sisters re- 
tired to the home they had inherited from their parents, It 
was very prettily placed in a New England village among 
the hills. The house was Colonial, and had been built by 
their great -great- grandfather. The high porch roof was 
supported by fine lonic pillars that rose to the top of the 
second story. The pediment above contained a semicircular 
window screened by a Venetian blind. 

The Misses Dayton were greatly looked up to in the vil 
lage, but they had few friends. So tee lived very much to 
themselves, Elizabeth working patiently at her new mono- 
logue on rhotacism, and Dorothy sadly torn between her 
desire to lie under the apple-trees all day and look at the sky 
through the leaves, and the consciousness that she ought to 
be reading Ten Brink and Siever. 

One evening the minister's wife gave a musical. The 
Misses Dayton hardly anticipated much pleasure from the 
display of Jocal talent that was to be expected there, but 
they were too courteous to decline the invitation. They did 
not wish to have the air of holding themselves aloof. At the 
last moment, though, Elizabeth had such a splitting head- 
ache (she had been applying herself too closely to rhotacism) 
that she decided to stay at home, and Dorothy went off alone 
with the maid. 

“How did you enjoy the musical?” Miss Dayton asked 
her sister, when they met the next morning at breakfast. 

‘It was perfectly splendid!” cried Dorothy, with spark- 
ling eyes, “I never en a anything so much in my life.” 

“Indeed? Iam delighted to hear it. I was afraid you 
would find it dull. What music did you have?” 

‘‘ Miss Smith sang, and Mr, Jones played, and—” 

“ What did Miss Smith sing?” 

“T—I've forgotten.” 

** What did Mr. Jones play? 

Dorothy puckered up her pretty forehead, trying to think. 

‘1 don’t remember,” she said, meekly, at last. 

A faint smile hovered about Elizabeth's lips. There was 
a long pause, partly filled with fish-cakes and waffles. 

‘* Didn’t I hear a strange voice in the ball last night when 
you came home?” Elizabeth asked, finally. 

Dorothy’s cheeks turned a fiery red, while she struggled 
to look unconcerned. 

‘It was Mr. Brotherton. He walked home with me.” 

‘‘And who may Mr. Brotherton be?” 

“He's an army officer. He has been in the West fora 
great many years, and he has three months’ leave this sum- 
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mer, and he’s staying with his sister, Mrs. Wingate, the one 


who has rented the 

“Oh!” 

‘*He’s an awfully nice fellow, Elizabeth.” 

«e Ah af 

** And—and he wanted to know if he might not call on 
us some day.” 

** And you, what did you tell him?” 

Again the crimson tide surged over the girl's face. 
aha told him that —that we should be very happy to see 
im.” 

‘Oh, indeed!” Elizabeth lifted her eyebrows in a way she 
had that made one feel peculiarly insignificant. ‘I rather 
think we have too much to do, Dorothy, you and I, to waste 
much time on army officers in search of a summer flirtation. 
But probably he won't come.” 

** Yes, he will, though,” Dorothy replied. But not out 
loud. Merely some place down in the depths of her heart, 
where elder sisters do not penetrate. 

As it turned out, Dorothy was the better eg oey The 
young man did not let the grass grow under his feet either, 
for he called the very next day. Elizabeth was out, but 
came in before he left. 

Mr. Brotherton sprang to his feet, and expressed great 
pleasure at meeting Miss Dayton. He was fully as old as 
she was, but he evidently regarded her as a duenua, and not 
as another young lady. Elizabeth noted the fact with 
amusement. She was superior to resentment. She sut 
down, and in five minutes had made up her mind with re- 

ard to Mr. Brotherton. There was a great deal of him 
n bulk. He was a sort of young Hercules, over six fect 
tall, with magnificent shoulders and chest. Moreover, his 
teeth were fine,and his smile very pleasant. The other 
items were negative. Brain slow, culture nil, conversation 
uninteresting. Elizabeth wondered how her sister could 
find any pleasure or profit in talking to him. 

‘* Your military friend has a splendid physique, and ap- 
any to be good-natured,” she said, when he had left; ‘‘ but 
1¢ is most phenomenally stupid.” 

** Not a bit of it!” cried Dorothy, stoutly. ‘‘ You ought 
to have heard him telling about an Indian campaign on the 
frontier. He was right in the midst of it when you came 
in. It was as exciting as a novel.” 

“Ob, I dare say he makes a good Indian-fighter, but he is 
hardly of our world.” 

** That's just why I like him,” Dorothy returned. 
sick of our world!” Elizabeth looked at 
but wisely dropped the subject. 

After that Mr. Brotherton dropped in very often. Dorothy 
was not used to men—except college professors—and her no- 
tions of entertaining them were meagre. At first, in the in- 
nocence of her heart, she tried to talk philology to Mr. 
Brotherton. But all references to vowel changes seemed to 
leave the young man unmoved and distrait, and when she 
alluded to Grimm's Law, and found he had never heard of 
Grimm except as a man who wrote fairy stories, she wisely 
dropped philology. Similarly she touched and abandoned 
music, art, science, and literature. But he played a fine 
game of tennis, knew every man on the university football 
elevens, and could tell you all the points about international 
yacht-races. 

As nearly as Elizabeth could tell, he was not making love 
to Dorothy, but he was hanging round her morning, noon, 
and night. He did not say very much. Apparently he had 
not much to.say. But he seemed to like to sit there, on the 
porch or in the library, and look at her by the hour. He 
never knew when to go home. Elizabeth had to acknow- 
ledge to herself that her sister was well worth any man’s 
looking at, with her trim figure, fresh color, and dancing 
eyes. Her hair was combed straight back, like Elizabeth's, 
but it was perversely curly, and the short hairs around her 
forehead had a wayward fashion of blowing loose and flying 
ubout that was very pretty. 

Elizabeth could not disguise from herself that Dorothy 
took great nena in the society of the young army officer. 
Her reflections on the subject ran somewhat in this wise: 
*‘ it is an attack of the man-madness. 
through with it, suppose. I did myself.” She smiled in- 
dulgently at the recollection. ‘‘I am glad it is this sort of 
a man, instead of one more attractive. She will get over it 
all the sooner.” That her sister might care seriously for a 
man who confessed that his favorite author was Dickens 
never entered her head. 

Her instincts of hospitality led her to try to adapt her 
conversation to Mr. Brotherton’s understanding when he was 
beneath her roof, but she would often forget, and plunge 
into some discussion where the poor fellow was over his 
depth in no time. 

**] never saw anybody so awfully clever as your sister,” 
he confided to Dorothy; ‘‘and I never was so afraid of any- 
body in my life. Of course,” he added, politely, ‘‘ you're 
awfully clever yourself, but I don't seem to be so much 
afraid of you.” 

‘You're quite right,” she answered, lau hing. * And 
the reason is because I’m not clever at all. Don t tell any- 
body, but it’s so. I’ve been trying all my life to pretend I 
had brains, because I had a brainy sister; but it’s no use.” 

Brotherton smiled, and thought she must be sorry for 
him. It did not occur to him that she was telling the sim- 
ple, literal truth. 

** It is awfully nice of you to be willing to spend so much 
time on a block like mc,” he went ou, humbly. 

** Please don't call yourself names.” 

**Tt’s a name that belongs to me,” he insisted. ‘‘I never 
did have any intellect. 1 don’t know how in the world I ever 
happened to get through the Point. I wonder if you'll de- 
pm me very much if I tell you I was the last man in the 
class? Well, I was. I don't know anything; I've never 
read anything. And you know so much and have read so 
much—” 

“Oh no,” she interrupted; “‘ that’s where you're mistaken. 
I never study or read a thing unless I have to, and I always 
—_ it justas fast as I can—and I hate it ail.” - 

r. Brotherton looked bewildered. He did not under- 
stand these first stirrings of revolt. 

He came in one evening and found the sisters sitting by 
the lamp in the library, holding an animated discussion over 
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an open book. 

We were talking about a passage in Dante Rossetti, Mr. 
Brotherton,” Elizabeth said, politely. ‘‘ Perhaps you can 
help us.” 

Don't ask me,” returned the giant, good-naturedly. “I 
tried to read a piece of his once, called the ‘ Inferno,’ but I 
never got beyond the first page.” 

There was a solemn silence. Elizabeth raised her eye- 
brows almost imperceptibly. Mr. Brotherton did not not 
the movement, but it was not lost on Dorothy, who flushed 


rborn place, on the hill.” 


oe I'm 
er in some alarm, 


All girls have to go 
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an indi crimson, and hastened to the rescue of her 
friend by asking for the news from the Newport tourna- 
ment. 

‘It is almost maternal, the way she protects him,” Eliza- 
beth reflected. ‘She has become quite expert in pulling 
him out of ditches. And she was furious with me just now 
for being amused. Whata st little girl it is, anyhow!” 

One day Mr. Brotherton met Miss Dorothy on the main 
Wee ane pie maid?” he quoted 

= re are you going, my pretty ” he quoted, as 
he turned and walked beside 4 

‘* Did you ever hear the Wellesley version of that?” Dor- 
othe aee Mr. Brotherton never had. I am not sure that 
he had ever heard of Wellesley before his acquaintance with 
the Misses Dayton. ‘I think it runs like this: 


“*Where are you going, my pretty maid? 
I'm going to a lecture, sir, she said. 
May I go with you, my pretty maid? 
You wonldn’t understand it, sir, she said. 
Whut is the omen. me ty maid? 
net 


Fn — Exti of she said. ine 
ow marry then, m ty ma 
Superior giris don’t marry, the eaid™ 


Mr. Brotherton laughed, then grew suddenly grave. 

‘Is that true?” he asked, seriously. 

“Is what true?” Dorothy parried. 

‘* That superior girls don’t marry?” 

** Why, I suppose it’s true,” she said, with a faint blush. 

“ — you are never going to marry?” he went on, 
bluntly. 

‘Oh, J’m not a superior girl,” Dorothy exclaimed, with 
so much vehemence that she was shocked at herself a mo- 
ment later, and tried to mend matters by saying: ‘‘ But of 
course I sha’n’t marry any more than if I were superior. I 
can’t, you know, if I’m to be assistant in philology.” 

Mr. Brotherton’s face clouded over neil. “Do you think 
you are going to enjoy being a professor?” he asked. 

“Oh, I sha’n’t be a professor for years; probably never; 
only an instructor.” 

** Well, whatever it is, do = like it?’ 

“ No, I detest it,” she cried, with unmistakable sincerity. 

“Then why do you go in for it?” 

** Because Twa brought up to it; because people expect 
it of me; because the place is waiting for me; because— Oh 
I suppose it’s all because my sister wants me to.” 

**Confound your sister!” escaped from the young man’s 
lips before he knew what he was saying. He bastened to 
make the most profuse apologies. ould she ever forgive 
him? Could she ever ere him? To his surprise, she did 
not look angry at all. nA she was actually smiling. Mr. 
Brotherton was more bewildered than ever. 

After a month or six weeks of this kind of thing Elizabeth 
decided it was incumbent on her to speak to her sister. 

**Unless you intend to marry Mr. Brotherton, Dorothy,” 
she said, with rather brutal frankness, ‘‘I don’t think you 
ought to erage : him as you do.” 

The words for the moment just the effect Elizabeth 
intended they should. Doroth 
Brotherton in that light. In fact, she had not thought at 
all. She had simply been riper! in a pleasant summer 
dream without asking herself whither. Her sister’s frank- 
ness shocked her every sensibility. She felt as if she never 
wanted to see Mr. Brotherton again. 

‘* What can I do?” she said, helplessly. 
tohim. What must I change?” 

Elizabeth gave her some good advice, which she set about 
putting into practice. Indeed, she was so embarrassed and 
self-conscious now in Mr. Brotherton’s presence that, with- 
out trying to, she gave the effect of coldness and constraint. 

At first the young man was puzzled, then hurt. Finally 
he took the hint and staid away. Which, of course, no 
sooner happened than Dorothy began to wish him back. 
Truth to tell, the plainness of her sister's words, now that 
she came to think them over at her leisure, now that she 
was used to them by dint of repeating them over and over 
to herself, began to bear a very different construction. Since 
Elizabeth had said ‘‘ Uniess you intend to marry Mr. Bro- 
therton,” in that matter-of-fact way, it followed that the 
idea of marrying Mr. Brotherton was not such a preposter- 
ous one after all. And the words also implied that Eliza- 
beth thought Mr. Brotherton wanted to marry ber. Dorothy 
wondered if that could possibly be the case. Meantime 
Mr. Brotherton abstained from calling, and ‘he thought of 
the winter in (dttingen, divided between the eccentricities 
of the Icelandic definite article and the progress of vowel- 
weakening from Gothic to Anglo-Saxon, became more and 
more irksome. 

fey J was ome all alone in the library one afternoon. 
A book lay in her lap, a beautiful German pamphlet on 
metathesis, which, philologically speaking, is the transposi- 
tion of letters in the same word, as when Aros becomes horse, 
and weps becomes wasp, It represented the very latest 
thought on that ag hes J subject, but Dorothy had not even 
eut the leaves. She looked very listless and melancholy as 
she lay back in the depths of the big arm-chair. All at once 
the portiéres were drawn aside, and a servant ushered in 
Mr Brotherton without the formality of announcing him. 

*‘ I’ve come to say good-by,” were his first words, 

“Why, your leave isn’t up yet!” Dorothy protested, in a 
startled tone. ‘‘ What are you going away now for?” 

“IT am going away because there is nothing to keep me 
here any longer.” 

here was a moment's pause. Doro lanced up at 
him, The good-natured cheerfulness had all faded from 
his face, which showed pale under its coat of tan. He was 
not looking at her. His eyes were fixed on the floor. _How 
changed he was!... And he was going away! 

** Don’t go away!” she burst out, before she knew what she 
was saying. 

He looked up quickly. There was no mistaking the dis- 
tress legible on ber face, nor the tears trembling on her eye- 
Jashes. But Mr. Brotherton was a phenomenal! est 
man, who found it hard to credit the evidence of his own 
eyes. He took one step toward her, then paused irresolute. 

‘You don’t mean—” he began. And there nis words 
failed him. 

“Yes, but I do mean,” Dorothy replied, with a tremulous 
little smile. 


had never thought of Mr. 


“*T can’t be rude 


* You are of age,” said Elizabeth. ‘‘Of course you will 


do as you please. I trust I am too wise to argue with a 
1 laboring under the temporary insanity of a love-affair. 
ut it would be useless for me to pretend that | am not dis- 


appointed. I had imagined for you a very different sort of 
r.” 
‘Oh, bother my career!” said Dorothy, — 
And after that there was nothing more to be said. 
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AN OASIS. 
t five Mr. Muir closed his desk, and with a 


T half 
sigh of satisfaction prepared to go home. Stopping a 
moment in the outer office, he noticed that Murchieson had 
just lighted the argand burner over his desk and was ap- 
parently alone. A cheery ‘‘ good-night” was on his lips, 
when a thought struck him, and walking around the corner 
of the high bookkeeper’s desk, he said: ‘* Murchieson, would 
you like to go to the theatre this evening? I have a good 
seat at Daly’s for to-night’s performance, but Mrs. Muir has 
wired me to meet her at the Grand Central, so you're wel- 
come to it if you care to go.” 

The honest old face looked uj with an expression of 
pleased surprise, as the kind gray eyes blinked from behind 
the glasses out into the semi-obscurity beyond the radius of 
light from the burner. 

“* Why—I would indeed, Mr. Muir; it would be a rare treat. 
It’s a long time since I went to the theatre.” 

‘‘T suppose when you get home you are too tired to go 
out very often. You keep pretty long hours, Murchieson ; 
I’ve frequently thought you ought not to work as lard as 
you do.” 

“The work doesn't hurt me,” Murchieson said, slowly; 
“it keeps me from thinking too much over old times, and 
when I get home I sleep well. But that isn’t the reason I 
don't go out more; I can’t afford it.” 

‘*Why, how is that? Theatre tickets don't ecst much!” 

**No; but my wife was an invalid for several years before 
she died, and her illness, together with other expenditures, 
took all our little savings, and left me in debt. I am only 
just beginning to get on my feet again.” 

** Murchieson, how long have you been in my employ?” 

‘‘Hm! let me see; I guess it must be more than fifteen 
years, sir.” 

** And during that time you haven't missed more than a 
day or two from business, all together. Haven't had a raise 
in your salary for over seven years, either, have you?” 

“No, sir; but I haven’t earned any more.” 

‘*Let’s see; you had a partner in Cebaces and were quite 
well placed once, were you not?” 

‘Yes, sir; up to the time I was thirty-five. My father 
left me quite a little fortune, which I invested in my old 
chum Wells’s business as partner, and my wife was con- 
nected with some of the best families in town; so we went 
out a good deal after we were married; before that I lived 
mostly at the club. Then Wells pa gn gee taking with 
him every cent we had in the world, and, after we had 
struggled for bare existence for a few years, you were good 
enough to offer me this position.” 

“IT should have thought that such an experience would 
have embittered your whole life, Murchieson; yet you never 
seem discontented.” 

‘Why should I be, Mr. Muir? I’ve had happier days; 
no one can take them from me. My wants are few, my 
health is good, and I have work enough to keep me busy. 
A man can’t ask for much more at my time of life.” 

‘* Well, here’s your ticket, and I- hope you'll have a plea- 
sant evening. Good-night....Hold on!” Mr. Muir looked 
carefully around to see that no one was near, and then com- 
ing around behind the desk again, said, ‘‘ Murchieson, in 
those—those—other days—when you were a young man and 
went to evening entertainments, I suppose you went in style; 
evening clothes—gloves—and all that—hey?”’ 

“ Why—ye—es, sir,” with the ghost of a smile of tender 
recollection, ‘‘I—I believe—I—dressed as—as correctly as 
possible.” 

** Well, look here; I want you to have a real good time 
to-night; something like the old days. You've earned it, 
old boy. Now, you haven't any evening clothes, have 
you?” 

** No, sir; but—” 

**Never mind the ‘but’; and don't take offence at my 
proposal, please. My boy Harry has a suit at home which 
will just about fit you; the latest cut, you know, and all 
that. He won't be back from Egypt for several months, so 
there is no reason why you can’t wear it. I'll send it down 
with my brougham at seven o'clock, and here are twenty- 
five dollars for the other fixings; hat, gloves, tie—you know 
what to get-—and they'll come in handy some other time, 
perhaps. Now close up the office, and have as good a time 
as you can crowd into one evening. Go for some supper 
after the performance; and—and keep John as late as you 
please—put yourself back fifteen years—have a joily time— 
Good-night.” 

Murchieson would have protested, but he saw that Mr. 
Muir would really feel hurt if his proposal were not accept- 
ed in the spirit in which he offered it; so he simply grasped 
the other’s hand, and with a grateful look from the gray 
eyes, which somehow seemed a little dim just then, said: 
‘Thank you, Mr. Muir; I will try. Good-night.” 

As he stood there alone, looking down at the hurrying 
crowd of homeward-bound business men, whose faces were 
tinged with ruddy light from the Nassau Street shop win- 
dows, a flood of old memories came rushing through his 
mind—memories of the days when he himself was a bright, 
happy young fellow like any of those down there on the 
sidewalk, and had money to spend, good clothes to wear. 
and hosts of friends to smile a welcome at him in a hundred 
different places. He took his glasses off and polished them, 
absently, as a growing excitement began to take possession 
of him. He put the ticket carefully away in one of his 

waistcoat pockets; and with nervous eagerness, but none 
the less method and neatness, put the books away, put on 
a neat but well-worn overcoat and woollen mittens, closed 
the safe, and put out the light; then walked carefully down 
the dark stairs and along the brilliantly lighted streets, 
with the restless crowd, to the nearest station of the “‘ ele- 


ted. 

He decided that he would purchase a silk hat, gloves, 
dress shirt, and tie at one of the uptown shops, as being 
the most likely to have what was absolutely correct in 
style, and by half past six had secured what he considered 
necessary to guarantee him a gentlemanly appearance; for 
he had unconsciously noticed the well-dressed men whom 
he saw downtown, and so kept in touch with prevailing 

taste. 

By the time he reached his boarding-place he was in such 
a flutter of pleased anticipation that he could scarcely teil 
good Mrs. Weston of the treat in store for him, and hurried 
through his dinner so as to have plenty of time to shave 
and dress. 

“One should always be careful about one’s personal ap- 
pearance, you know, Mrs. Weston, especially when one is 
going into the presence of ladies at an evening affair.” 

He spent twice the usual time over bis shave, for fear that 
he should cut himself, and when Mrs. Weston came puffing 


up stairs at half past seven with a bundle containing the 
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evening clothes and a handsome overcoat, and told him that 
“there was a gran’ kerridge, with a Hinglish coachman, 
awaitin’ for him below,” his breath almost stopped. Some- 
how, as he got into the glossy black trousers and dazzlingly 
white embroidered shirt, he n to feel more like the gay 
‘Larry Murchieson” of the old days, and unconsciously 
gave a neat upward twist to the white mustache. The old 
hands had lost their cunning in the knack of tying a bow, 
and motherly Mrs. Weston was called in to render needful 
assistance. hen he came to put on the dress-coat and ad- 
justed a white rose in the bution-hole, she felt, with a sen- 
sation of real embarrassment, that the fine-'ooking elderly 
gentleman before her must be some stranger from the far- 
off social world of which she had often read, and not her 
old friend and lodger these many years. 

‘*Mr. Murchieson dressed in swell clothes and going away 
in a carriage! Impossible!” 

He purposely left a little early, in order to make sure of 
not by accident being late at the theatre; for he betonged 
to the good old school which considered it a breach of cour- 
tesy to annoy others by coming in late during the first act. 
He had never been in the handsome new theatre at Brond- 
way and Thirtieth Sirect, so that he was quite startled by 
the stopping of the brougham in front of the building and 
the opening of his door by a liveried colored attaché, Then 
a fresh thought gave him another twinge of anxiety: ‘‘ Sup- 
pose that Mr. Muir had mistaken the night, or there should 
be anything the matter with the ticket?” No; with a friend- 
ly bow that was in itself reassuring. the doorkeeper admit- 
ted him, and an usher respectfully showed him to an excel- 
lent seat in the fourth row from the stage. The truth was 
—though honest Murchieson would have been the last to 
make capital of such a thing—be was, in his festive attire, 
every inch the gentleman; and the consciousness of being 
quite respectable, as far as appearances went, had brought 
back not a little of the old easy carriage and manner. As 
the theatre began to fill with well-bred people, and as, with 
his own feeling of kind good-will toward all mankind, he 
fancied the pleasant faces gave him here and there a conr- 
teous glance of recognition, his nervousness partially dis- 
appeared, and he settled down with a sense of tremulous 
contentment. 

A sweet young girl, who looked as if she might have been 
his daughter, rather than that of her stout escort, took the 
vacant seat on his right, and a fine-looking old gentleman 
was on the other side. The little Chinese boy in the lobby 
had given him two programmes, one of which he folded in 
the old-fashioned way and courteously handed to the young 
lady, who accepted it graciously. 

The orchestra began to play a medley of old English airs. 
Ah, how well he remembered them! Occasionally, as some 
sweet song floated through the house, he hummed the air, 
softly, under his breath. The curtain rose, and as Lady 
Sneerwell’s guests arrived, tears of delight began to gather 
in the dear old man’s cyes. He forgot the audience, even 
the girl by his side; the actors themsclves were but the 
moving figures in a sweet dream of the olden time. How 
many famous Lady Sneerwells he had seen, and Lad 
Teazles and Sir Peters. There were good old John Gil- 
bert and Mrs. Drew —somehow the Charles Surface here 
to-night reminded him of her. Could it be possible? no 
—yes—he really was her son! She and Gilbert might be 
living, and Billy Florence, and many of the old crowd 
of years ago. Then the still earlier days, when, as a 
little boy, he went with his parents—who had been ex- 
ceedingly fond of the play—to hear the elder Wallack, 
at what was formerly Beciaghem’s Lyceum, near Broome 
Street, but then known as ‘‘ Wallack’s "—ay, and his son, 
John Lester, who succeeded him about the close of the 
war. He had also an indistinct recollection of being taken 
to hear the Ravels at Niblo’s Garden, and hearing his mo- 
ther tell of Mile. Garcia’s wonderful singing at the old Park 
(Row) Theatre, and had afterwards himself heard her as 
the famous Malibran. There was Laura Keene, whom 
he had heard at her New Olympic Theatre, near Houston 
Street on Broadway. Then came his youthful days as a 
clubman. He remembered the time when some of the 
most stylish girls in town considered it not beneath their 
dignity to spend an afternoon at old Barnum’s Museum, 
that stood where the old Herald building now is; the nights 
when he and his dear wife had shuddered at the realistic 
acting of Edwin Forrest and Vandenhoff; enjoyed the Clax- 
tons in the 7wo Orphans, and the old stock company at 
the Union Square, when Stoddard, Parsell, Thorne, Sarah 
Jewett, and Maude Harrison played the Banker's Daughter. 
As he breathlessly followed each beautiful and artistic bit 
of acting, how many an evening of his married life was re- 
called; how he and the dear dead wife had appreciated Sir 
Peter and Lady Teazle in many a former School for Scandal, 
and jokingly advised each other to profit by the lesson! 
How jolly Sir Harry Bumper’s song recalled many a night 
at the club in by-gone days: 


** Here’s to the maiden of bashfal fifteen ; 
Now to the widow of fifty; 
Here's to the flannting extravagant queen, 
And here’s to the housewife that’s thrifty. 
Let the toast pass; 
Drink to the lase; 
I'll warrant she'll prove an excuse fcr the glass.” 


Ah, how many a sweet face each man of them had toasted 
over countless glasses of honést punch! His keen enjoyment 
and thorough appreciation interested the girl at his side not 
a little, and she nodded smiling assent to the delighted side 
glances he cast at her now and then when something pleased 
him. At last the curtain fell, and while the audience slowly 
left, he sat thinking it all over, with a gentle regret that the 
performance had ended. The lights were turned out before 
he could tear himself away from the sense of companionship 
and dreams of the old associations that ghostlike haunted 
the empty theatre. John had almost given him up, when 
at last he came out to the carriage and told him to drive to 
Delmonico’s. 

As he stood in the crowded hall waiting a moment for a 
vacant table in the dining-room, he thought of the Delmon- 
ico’s on Fourteenth Street, and of the ‘‘ Blue Rooms” in the 
old days when the cream of the city’s wit and fashion gath- 
ered there. Surely the smiling major domo who now beck- 
oned him to a choice little table in the Fifth Avenue cor- 
ner, With what seemed a friendly recognition, must be the 
“ Henri” of ‘‘ Old Del's,” or at least his twin brother. 

What a keen sense of half-forgotten satisfaction and com- 
fort ran like a shiver through him as his trembling hands 
touched the crisp damask and toyed with the dainty crystal 
table service! The delicious oysters, how long had it been 
since he tasted any served like this! His eyes wandered, as 
he sat half bewildered by the babel of conversation and the 
striking colors of the costumes, from one fair face to another, 
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from this bald head and grizzled whisker to that portly fig- 
ure and wrinkled face, in vain search for some. familiar 
countenance; but though several times he thought a lady 
or gentleman resembled some one he had known, he realized 
that be was, after all, among strangers. A newer set had 
superseded the friends of his day. 

‘ossibly this feeling left ore ige | wantiag in his other- 
wise keen dt Sgr and gave a wistful expression to the 
kind old face; for several gentlemen and ladies at neighbor- 
ing tables seemed to notice it, and smiled pleasantly toward 
him as they caught his eye. Presently one of the gentle- 
men, who had been carefully scrutinizing his face for several 
moments, rose from his table and came over to him: “ I trust 
you'll pardon me if I’m mistaken, sir, but you remind me 
very strongly of my old friend Larry Murchieson, whom I 
haven't seen for’years.” 

Murchieson rose hastily, and as he warmly gras the 
other's hand, said, with lips that would quiver a little: ‘Is 
it possible! George Benton! You don’t know bow pleased 
I am to see you, old fellow! Sit down and join me in a lit- 
dle supper. Tell me what you have been doing since I saw 
you last.” 

‘*With pleasure; but first let me bring Sneed over from 
our table. You remember Sneed—‘ Billy * Sneed—one of the 
old Union Club boys. Say, look here, Larry, this place 
won't do for all we've got to say. Come down to the club, 
and we'll get Parker to make us a bowl of his punch. You 
remember Parker's punch; of course you do. Come on.” 

Even the most callous man or woman of the world can 
appreciate little touches bere and there of the sweet, kindly 
feeling that nestles close to the core of honest human hearts, 
and those who saw this little incident, and imagined, with a 

eater or less degree of accuracy, the story behind it, went 
home that night in a softer mood than usual, and were the 
better for it. 

How familiar the general air of club individuality was! 
And as here and there some well-remembered face nodded 
recognition, and Parker, smiling a cheery welcome, said, 
**Glad to see you back again, Mr. Murchieson; it’s a long 
time since you were in the club, but I think I should have 
known you anywhere,” the years secmed to be blotted out, 
Once more he was “ Larry Murchieson,” with a comfortable 
home, a charming wife, hosts of friends, and the entrée into 
the best houses in town. Then the punch—maile as only 
Parker knew how to make it—how it warmed and cheer- 
ed the dear «1! heart; how it loosened the tongue, and 
brought back the memories and feelings of other days! 

They took possession of one of the smoking-rooms, lighted 
only by the great open fire, and two wax candles on the 
table by the punch, and as song after song, story after story, 
reminiscence of this or that friend, some still living, some 
gone to the land of calm and shadows, followed in rapid 
succession, the long years of trouble, sorrow, privation, and 
dull, monotonous struggle for existence were forgotten 
The glowing fire log cast grotesque shadows on the walls, 
and the haze of fragrant smoke was peopled with dream 
faces of the olden time. 

It was after one o'clock when John left him at the humble 
house in Barrow Street, and as he softly opened the door and 
went up to his room, he could scarcely realize that it was all 
over. 

The south window let in a flood of silvery moonlight that 
illumined every article—the neat but threadbare business 
suit lying as he had left it across the foot of the bed; the 
overcoat and bat on the hooks; the mittens, inkstand, and 
Bible on the walnut table; the dozen or more well-chosen 
books, his meagre library, on the shelves in the corner; and 
the pictures of the dear wife and laughing blue-eyed child 
on the bureau. Looking at them he noticed a book of fairy 
stories that had once belonged to “ little Grace,” and on its 
cover was a picture of Cinderella. ‘‘ Ah!” he thought, ‘I 
also have been to the ‘ Prince’s ball,’ but I brought home no 
‘glass slipper.’” Then he undressed, carefully brushing 
and folding the handsome clothes, and kneeling in the soft 
eres oe before he went to bed, said the little earnest prayer 
which he had taught Grace years ago. 


Long before Mr. Muir was up that morning Murchieson 
left the clothes in a neat parcel at the door, and was at work 
over his books as usual when his employer reached the 

). H. New. 


office. 





Tue honor of an election as an Associate of the British 
Academy has been given to Mr. John 8. Sargent, the Ameri- 
can artist, and he is called by a London paper, in commenting 
upon his election, ‘‘ the most brilliant and scholarly painter 
of his time.” The same journal declares that this addition 
will be of even more benefit to the Academy than to Mr. 
Sargent. 

—The Twentieth Century Ciub is a new organization in 
Boston, whose most unique feature is the admission of wo- 
men to vm aa | on equal terms with men. Its chief aim 
is the promotion of a better social order, and its president is 
Edwin D. Mead. The initial meeting, January 24th, was a 
memorial service in honor of Bishop Brooks, who was among 
the first to offer his name asa member. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale and Dr. Winchester Donald were the speakers on that 
occasion. 

—The recent death of Mrs, Thackeray comes as a surprise 
to those who did not know of the sorrow that darkened the 
life of the great novelist. His wife was Isabella Shaw, a 
daughter of Colonel Shaw, of the Indian army. The mar- 
riage, which took place in 1836, was a happy one, but in 
1840, after the birth of her third child, Mrs. Thackeray be- 
came afflicted with melancholia, and all treatment and travel 
were powerless to relieve her. She was sent to a retreat for 
the insane at Leigh, Lancashire, and it was there that she 
died on January 11th, at the age of seventy-five, having out- 
lived her husband thirty years. Anne Thackeray (Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie) is the only one of the three children now 


living. 

~The house in which George Eliot wrote Romola, in Lon- 
don, is to be torn down to make a site for a railway station. 

—Mr. Cecil Rhodes, now known as the ‘‘ Uncrowned King 
of Africa,” and called by Lo Bengula ‘‘ the man who eats a 
whole country for his dinner,” went to Africa a sickly lad, 
twenty-four years ago, for his health. He is only forty now, 
yet he has built telegraphs and railroads, extended the border 
of Cape Colony, held a World’s Fair at Kimberly, and is a 
man of athletic figure and nature. 
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GIRL AND LILIES—A FANTASY 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


DARI Wuite Wincs,” *‘GREEN PASTURES 
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‘*Aw, Mr. Henderson, that you would think the likes of that 
of me'—me that’s a Rechabite, and was at a Band of Hope 
mecting only the night before last. There’s no such things 
as that for me—no,no. Now look at this; there’s many a 
man would have tekken to drink long ago in my place 
There’s many a man would have tekken to drink when his 


wife rin aweh from him. But not me—not me; says I to 
myself, ‘ Lauchic, let the duvvle go, and welcome to her.’ 
And this one and that was saying I should go through to 


Fort William, and bash the head of that littk 
carpenter; but says I to myself, ‘ No, no; 


bandy-legged 
if he’s willing to 


tek up with a duvvie like that, it is you, Lauchie, that is 
well rid of them both, and be tammed to them!’ What 
would I be going to Fort William for? It’s not to Fort 


William I would be going, when I might have to bring her 
back again 

Yes, I've heard you were a 
absently 


married man,” said Allan 
And he did not go on his way. as he had put 

posed doing, to secure silence and solitude for himself. He 
sat down on the bench beside the shoemaker. For here at 
least was a human being, who had come through, in how 

ever blind and bleared a fashion, certain of the great crises 
and experiences of life—had perhaps even, unknown to him 
self, been face to face with problems and mysteries. W hat, 
for example, was the origin of this disenchantment and re 
pulsion that he had so freely confessed? And Allan had no 
fear of making any humiliating or disturbing discoveries 
It was the truth he wanted, seen from whatever side. He 
war well aware that a Sancho Panza element exists in human 
nature, and that not to its detriment; the gargoyle does not 
detract from the majesty of the cathedral 

‘Yet I warrant,” said he to Long Lauchie, “that you 
sang a different song when she was your sweetheart—when 
you believed her to be the finest creature in all the country 

when you cared for nothing. for nothing in the world, so 
much as to see her eyes look kindly at you when you came 
near. Isn't that so? Am I right?’ he went on, seeing that 
the dejected shoemaker was silent ‘I'm thinking there 
was a time when you wouldn't have contentedly seen her 
go away with another man. No; you would rather have 
been for breaking the head of any man that wanted even to 
be a little friendly with her. There must have been a time 
when the madness was on you. They tell me that when a 
man sees the one woman in all the world that he must have 
for his wife, it is a kind of madness that over 
him—” 

A madness?” said Lauchlan, gloomil; Ay. There 
was ten days of it. Her father he keepit a public-house in 
Tobermory; and when I came to myself at the end of the 
ten days, they were saying that I had promised to marry 
Jean. Ay, they were saying that And mebbe I had. 
And mebbe I had not. But it was of little matter; for her 
father he was a decent man; and there was alilways a glass 
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for a friend; and there was a talk of a fine wedding—so I 
said no more.” 

Tinkle-tankle, tinkle-tankle, went the bell of the Catholic 
chapel; and one or two small dark figures began to appear 
in the distant thoroughfares 

‘But no doubt you hoped for the best,” continued Allan. 
And what was’t, think you, made the marriage turn out 
ii?” 

“ The drink,” replied Long Lauchie, with mournful resig- 
vation. ‘‘She was just like the rest. Ahi the weemen are 
alike. They’re ablalike. They’re alil at the drink, or worse. 
There's a cousin of mine that is a game-keeper over on Loch 
Awe-side, and he says the two classes that mek ali) the mis- 
chief of the kintry are weemen and meenisters, and that it’s 
a pity there does not brek out a grouse-disease among 
them to sweep them ahl aweh. Ay, indeed.” 

It was without anger that Lauchlan delivered himself of 
these quite desperate views of life and feminine human na- 
ture; he had escaped from the toils, and was merely a pas- 
sive spectator now. 

And do you mean to say,” Allan demanded, “ that you 
allowed your wife to run away from you without making 
the least effort to bring her back?” 

** Well, now,” said the shoemaker, with greater animation, 

I will just tell you what happened that day, and I will 
ask you if I did not do right. I was down at the North 
Quay, with a friend of mine that was going to Ballachulish, 
and we were waiting for the Fusilier to come over from the 
South Quay. And when the Fusilier was brought along- 
side, then one of the lads of the steamer he comes rinning 
up the gangway, and he says, ‘ Lauchie, do you know that 
your wife is in the fore-caybin? ‘No,’ says I, ‘1 do not.’ 

Well, she is,’ says he, ‘and him that’s along with her is 
MacKillop, the carpenter, from Fort William; and I'm think- 
ing it’s not all right, from the look of them.’ ‘And do you 
tell me, now,’ says I, ‘that my wife is riuning aweh with 
MacKillop the carpenter? ‘It is not for me to answer such 
a question,’ says he ‘It is for you to come on board and 
get hold of your wife.’ ‘Is it? says I. ‘Then I will see 
her tammed first. If she’s rinning aweh with the bandy 
legged carpenter, let the duvvle go and welcome!’ Then 
says Johnnie,‘ They are carrying a big bundle between them.’ 
Well, at that, Mr. Henderson, at that something came over 
me ‘ Johnnie, lad,’ says I, ‘come aweh down quick to the 
fore-caybin, and you'll seize hold of the bundle, and I'll give 
the carpenter a clout that will mek him think it’s the Day 
of Chidgment.’ That's what I was saying; and my foot was 
on the gangway; but I stopped. Ay, indeed, I stopped 
Says I to myself: ‘Is it not a good thing to be rid of a lot of 
weemen’s clothes? Does any one want a lot of weemen’s 
clothes hanging about one’s house?’ And back I stepped 
from the gangway. ‘Let them go to Fort William, or to 
the duvvle, bundle and all!’ says I—and in a few minutes 
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“THERE IS THE FIRST WILD FLOWER I HAVE SEEN THIS YEAR!" 


aweh went the Fusilier, and I've never set eyes on either 
of them since. And there's many a man would have made 
that excuse for tekkin’ to drink; but I'm not wan of that 
kind: no, no; I would rather do what little I can to banish 
all that sin and shame from our kintry. Ay, that’s jist 
what it is: drink is the sin and shame of the kintry. Have 
you a fill of tobacco, Mr. Henderson?” 
” But Allan bad left his pouch behind him. So Lauchie, 
with a patient sigh, put his pipe in his pocket again, and 
rose to his feet 

‘I am thinking I will be getting home now. My head is 
not so well. Mebbe I will try lying down on my bed fora 
while—there is little hope of meeting in with a friend on a 


day like this.” So Long Lauchie departed ; and the young 
schoolmaster was left alone with this great, wide, far-stretch 
ing world of moving shapes and vaporous glooms 
Nevertheless, there was still some small glimmering of 
hope. Occasionally there would come a suffused silvery 
look into a portion of the eastern skies ; the lurid and form- 
less heavens would show symptoms of banking up; while 
the slopes of Kerrara, catching this or that wandering 
gleam, would burn an intense russet- yellow against the 
blue-black of the Mull mountains. Then again a gradual 
fading of that wild glare,a gathering darkness; an advan- 
cing murmur of wind and water; aud then a white smoke of 
rain would go tearing across the bay, the squall whirling on- 


Sv 


wards with the hurrying waves. There was not a dog visi- 
ble along all the deserted sea-front of Duntroone 

However, storm or shine, the people would soon be com- 
ing out of the churches now, and so he slowly and watch- 
fully made his way downward from these gusty heights. 
As the first of the worshippers began to appear, he quick- 
ened his pace; he would have to intercept the two girls— 
yet in a casual kind of way; most likely they would make 
straight for home, instead of attempting any promenade 
along the wet concrete, that was now all littered with sea- 
weed.. And this was precisely what happened. Another 
mintite or two and he would have missed them. He en- 
countered them at the corner of the street. They had had 








no thought of going along by the sea-front on such a morn- 


ng. 

‘ Well, now, Allan,” said Jess, with her gray eyes smiling 
benignly (Barbara paid little heed to him; she seemed more 
concerned about keeping her water-proof sleeves well over 
her wristbands), ‘‘this is not a day for any one to be out- 
side. Will you come home with us, and take a little bit of 
dinner with us?” 

‘*It is very kind of you, Jessie—” he was beginning to say, 
with some embarrassment, when she interrupted him. 

‘* But you are going to refuse, as usual. Do you think it 
is very friendly, Allan? I know that we cannot talk about 
anything that would interest you, for the President of the 
Duntroone Literary and Scientific Society is such a great 
person; but we would make you welcome; and cousins, 
cousins in the Highlands especially, should not be so cere- 
monious.” 

Well, the President of the Duntroone Literary and Scien- 
tifle Society might or might not have been a great and 
learned person ; but at least be had not the heart to refuse 
this cunningly worded invitation ; and the next minute he 
was accompanying the two girls on their homeward way. 

“And who knows,” continued Jess, in her kindly fashion, 
‘“‘but that the afternoon may clear up a bit, and Barbara 
and you and I might go for a walk over to Ganavan? Oh 
yes, it ié just as likely as not to clear up a little!” 

And eventually, as it turned out, her cheerful optimism 
was rewarded; for by three o'clock the state of affairs looked 
sufficiently promising to induce them to leave the house; 
and deep was the joy in Allan’s heart when they had actu- 
ally set forth upon this excursion. They took an inland 
route to. begin with, but it mattered little to him whither 
they went. Perhaps it was merely chance that placed him 
by Barbara's side as they started off; at any rate, he found 
himself once more subject to the overmastering spell of her 
mere presence —the inexplicable, extraordinary entrance- 
ment of being near her—the wonder and delight of a 
able to regard the wind stirring the wisps and tangles o 
her raven-black hair. And, indeed, that was about all of 
her companionship that she vouchsafed to him. She oer 
spoke, except to answer a question; it was Jess who did all 
the talking—teasing him and mocking him, and yet becom- 
ing sympathetic enough when she happened to touch upon 

‘anything really affecting himself or his future. 

They feft the highway—they followed a farm road—cross- 
ed some heights and knolls—and came in sight of the west- 
ern seas again. A sombre day perhaps for a country walk, 
and yet there was plenty of color in the wintry landscape— 
the yellow of the pastures, the dank crimsov of the withered 
breckan, the intense green of the whins, the blood red of 
the bramble stems trailing across the swollen brook. And 
when, as they were descending from the heights towards 
the shore, a sudden fire broke through the heavy clouds 
lying over the mountains in Mull, why, all the world around 
them grew radiant, and even the leafless ash-trees caught 
something of the welcome light—a shimmering touch of 
silver on the branches that stretched away up into the 
leaden -hued sky. A most comforting gleam; it was full of 
promise ; it seemed to speak of a general breaking up of 
those louring heavens; perhaps by the time they were re- 
turning home they might have for company the crescent 
moon . 

At the foot of the hiJl the burn runs at right angles, and 
as they ‘vere crossing the rude little bridge, Allan happened 
to espy under the straggling blood-red stems of the bram- 
bles ‘a small white star. 

‘*Why,” he said, “there is the first wild flower Ptiive 
seen this year!” 

He stepped down the slippery bank, reached under the 
bushes, and brought away the tiny prize. It was only a 
daisy, not ‘‘crimson-tipped” at all, but pale and colorless; 
none the less the first timid harbinger of the spring was 
= an interesting thing, with its mystic message of 
wonder and hope. Then it was in its way a rarity; he was 
bound to present it to one of his companions. To which 
of them? Jess rather stood aside a little, looking askance. 

‘* Would you care to have it?” said he to Barbara, and he 
shyly offered her this humble little token. 

Yes, she took it; and she thanked him in a kind of fash- 
ion—that is to say, with her voice, not with any glance of 
her unfathomable eyes; then they went on again. And 
Jess had not lingered behind to wipe away any sudden tears 
of mortification and reproach; for she was a sensible lass; 
and she had but the smallest sense of her own importance 
and value in the world. Only, for a little time, she was 
silent and preoccupied. 

They went down to the shore, and the sands, and the 
rocks, round which the dark green sea was monotonously 
washing, with crisp white flashes of foam here and there. 
A lonely place: as the calling of the startled birds bore wit- 
ness —curlews, oyster-catchers, sandpipers, and the like; 
while everywhere there was dispersal—the black and white 
gleam of a pair of arrow-flighted mergansers, the slow-flap- 
ping labored progress of a heron, the cautious retreat of 
a deep-swimming skart that was already a mile out from 
shore, dipping its head from time to time, and paddling still 
further away. But in a very few minutes silence prevailed 
agdin; several of the flocks of birds returned to their feeding- 
grounds; and when the three strangers, having sought out a 
convenient seat for themselves on the rocks, took their places, 
there was no further cry or sign of protest against the intru- 
sion. 

And of what did these young folk talk, in the gathering 
twilight? Allan Henderson hardly knew. The folds of her 
dress were visible to him, that was enough; the magnetic, 
alarming consciousness that she was almost within touch of 
him ; the secret wistful hope that sooner or later she might 
turn towards him more friendly, more inte , eyes. It 
was Jess who rather came to the rescue; and so also on 
their way back to the town; she had heard of the great 
German medieval poem that Allan was endeavoring to 
translate; and she wanted to know how he was getting on 
with the laborious task ; and sought to reassure him about 
his doubts as to whether he should be able to find a pub- 
lisher, For she was a kindly, happy sort of creature; and 
she had a resolute faith in the future of this young man. 

The last of the twilight was vanishing as he parted from 
them at the house in Campbell Street. And it was with a 
heavy heart, it was with a bitter sense of disappointment 
and despondency, that he turned away and set out for home. 
For too surely he had observed that the first little tentative 
token of friendship he had offered to Barbara Maclean she 
no longer carried in her hand. Doubtless she had tossed the 
worth thing aside into the highway, to be trampled in 
the mud; or perhaps she had idly dropped it into one of 
the brackish pools—half rain, half sea-water—out on the 
dark rocks where they had been sitting, during an enchanted 
but hopeless hour. 
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CHapTer X. 
THE 8SUN-GOD. 


THEN the _ evening drew near on which the McAskills 
of the Argyll Arms were to entertain the members of the 
Gaelic Choir and other friends; and Peter McFadyen had 
been as good as his word—he had procured an invitation 
for Barbara. At first Jess was doubtful as to whether it 
would be quite fitting for their family, in view of recent 
events, to be present at any such festivity; but she found 
that Barbara was not at all sensitive on the point; and the 
compromise finally suggested by Mrs. Maclean was to the 
effect that the two girls should go to the soiree and concert, 
but should either come away, or remain for a little while as 
mere spectators, when the dancing began. And Jessie was 
indefatigably kind in looking after Barbara’s costume, and 
lending her some small trifles in the way of feminine finery. 

‘Every one will look at Barbara,” said she, laughing, to 
her mother, ‘‘ and no one will look at me; so it’s but ight 
she should have the choosing of anything I have.” 

And again Mr. McFadyen was as good as his word: on 
the momentous evening in question, and for mere extrava- 
gance and display, he brought a ‘‘ machine” to take the two 
girls round to the Volunteer Drill Hall; and Barbara, step- 
ping across the pavement, found herself ushered into a 
vehicle the like of which she had never entered before—a 
vehicle with luxuriously cushioned seats, and windows that 
could be shut up against the rain, and lamps that sent a soft 
glow out into the black night. Mr. McFadyen, fussy, eager, 

roud of the charge that had been bestowed on him—for 

rs. Maclean had begged to be allowed to remain at home— 
was in the highest of spirits; and there were more triumphs, 
more feats of prowess, to announce: Gilmour had again been 
beaten on the links that very afternoon. 

‘It’s the Pinnacle,” cried Peter, chuckling and grinning, 
and he rubbed his hands in delight. ‘‘ It’s the Pinnacle that 
bashes Gilmour every time! And the angry man he is!— 
smashing at the ball with the lofting-iron, and then grindin 
his teeth as he watches it come trintle, trintle down the hi 
again, right back to his feet. Dod, that Pinnacle ‘ll be the 
death o’ the station-master, as sure’s I’m living!” 

The way up to the Drill Hall was along an obscure back 
Jane; and in the prevailing darkness the ‘* machine ” moved 
cautiously; but at —— it es at the foot of some ste 
in front of a large, vblong building, and Mr. McFadyen de- 
scended to hand out his companions. And what was this 
sound that came from the interior of the hall?—this was no 
feeble trembling of a Jews-barp—this was the shrill and war- 
like scream of the pipes—it was the ‘* Athole Gathering” that 
was being played to welcome the now-arriving guests. The 

roud McFadyen, when they got up to the door, would fain 
jave entered with one of his charges on each arm; but 
clearly there was no room for this ostentatious parade; and 
so, as Jessie hung back a little, in her usual fashion, it was 
Barbara whom he found himself escorting in — Barbara, 
whose great, beautiful eyes looked with dumb wonder and 
astonishment on this gay spectacle—at the brilliant illumi- 
nations, the walls and ceiling hung with flags of resplendent 
color, the von tables sumptuously set forth and decorated. 
She was bewildered, but not frightened. She shook hands 
with her host and hostess without perturbation. And then 
the three new-comers moved on to an open space from 
which they could the better observe the subsequent arrivals. 

‘*So you say Allan Henderson is not to be here to-night,” 
Mr. McFadyen remarked to Jess. ‘‘ Why that? Maybe he 
thinks his clothes are not quite smart enough for such a fine 
gathering.” 

flushed quickly—perhaps angrily, despite the habit- 
ual gentleness ot her nature. 

‘He has no need to think of any such thing,” said she. 
**He would look well wherever he went, and in whatever 
clothes. It’s not clothes that give a man a distinguished 
——— 

here was more than a touch of indignation in her tone. 
And then she went on again, proudly : 

‘Perhaps there may be something of more importance 
for him to be thinking about than a concert and a dance in 
a drill hall. Do you know this, Mr. McFadyen—that he is 
preparing a lecture on the Folk-Songs of Germany, and he is 
translating the lesser known amongst them himself? Any 
one else would take the Folk-Songs that have already been 
translated and be content with them; but that is not Allan's 
way; he is too thorough, too much in earnest, for that; 
and suppose, now, when the lecture has been delivered to 
the Society, it was afterwards to be put into shape and sent 
to one of the great magazines in London—and perhaps with 
his name too—that would be something for one to speak of, 
and him only a schoolmaster in Duntroone.” 

“You seem to be very familiar with Allan's plans,” said 
the town-councillor, rather spitefully. 

“Then it is not from any boasting on his part,” Jess re- 
torted, with a fine courage. ‘‘It is not boasting that he is 
given to. And some day we may not be wondering quite so 
much that he found something more important to do than 
come to a merrymaking of this kind.” 

sad Ay, well, well,” said Peter. ‘Allan is a good lad. 
There's many a worse lad than Allan, whether he has a 
small salary or a big one. And I'll buy the m ne, yes, 
that I will. 1 would not be surprised if I bought six 
copies of it, and gave them about. He’sa enough lad 
is Allan.” For - would not have had this unfortunate 
little disagreement continued on so auspicious an occasion ; 
especially as every moment new friends were arriving, and 
he was eager to show that he bad been intrusted with this 
guardianship. Which of the younger men would have been 
so favored? 

eanwhile Barbara had not overheard a single word, so 
wlplly engrossed was she with the kaleidoscopic and many- 
colored scene before her. But amongst all the guests who 
Vn 4 now assembled there was one whom her eyes followed 
With a curiosity that at length became a species of fascina- 
tion. He was a young man of about five-and-twenty, fair- 
complexioned, with close-cropped curly, or rather — hair 
of a light golden brown. He seemed to be acquainted with 
every one; as he went about he was laughing and talking 
to this one and that; he had a happy, good-natured, confident 
air; he was much at his ease; his manner seemed to say that 
he was pretty sure of his welcome wherever he went. Then 
what rendered him not less conspicuous was that among all 
the men in the room he alone wore evening dress. Bar 
had never seen evening dress before—except, perhaps, as 
ee gna in some stray copy of a penny illustrated paper; 

t now here, amid these brilliant lights, in this fine com- 
pany, it appeared to her altogether beautiful. Beautiful was 
the fine, smooth, black cloth that seemed to show off the 
young man’s figure so elegantly; beautiful the shining shirt 

it, with its neat little single stud of gold; necktie and 
collar and cuffs—all were perfection, and all were worn with 
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such freedom and grace. In dress, in manner, in appearance, 
he was so wholly different from the others. Could he be 
the son of some great laird, she asked herself, with a kind 
of awe. And intently her eyes followed him, as he moved 
hither and thither, shaking hands with this one, nodding to 
that—a radiant ee apparition; had the time come 
back for the gods to descend and appear among men? 

And then Barbara found herself all trembling—and wish- 
ing to be away—and yet powerless to escape. He was 
clearly coming to this corner; and quickly, too; he had a 
card in his hand. 

** How are you, Mr. McFadyen—I've got you at last,” said 
he, and his voice had a cheerful ring. Then he seemed to 
recognize the fact that the town-councillor had companions. 
* Oh, how do you do, Miss Maclean? I hope you are going 
to give me a dance to-night—” 

“This is my cousin Barbara, Mr. Ogilvie,” said Jess. 

He turned towards her with the briefest glance, and 
bowed. The poor lass—overcome by the splendor of this 
presence—her eyes abashed and fixed on the ground—made 
some bungling little effort at a courtesy. It was all she knew; 
she could do no better; and Nee she was hardly aware 
of what she did. And most likely he did not notice; for he 
had turned again to McFadyen. 

“* We've put you down for a toast, Mr. McFadyen,” said 
the young Master of Ceremonies. ‘‘ You have to propose 
the ladies—” 

**No, no—na, na,” said Peter, in sudden fright. ‘No 
speech-making from me—” 

‘But why not?—why not?” remonstrated the young man. 
‘““You can make fine speeches about water-rates and gas- 
lamps—I read the reports in the paper every week; and 
you're the ladies’ man—you’'re the very one for this toast—” 

The councillor had been disconcerted only for 4 moment. 
He was not poing to play craven with Jess looking on. 

«Well, I'll not deny,” said he, pulling himself up a bit, 
** that I can say a few words at a fitting time. I’m not an 
orator, perhaps—” 

** You'll do just splendid,” said the light-hearted M.C., 
hurrying away to get his other business finished—and leav- 
ing — Barbara with an overwhelming conviction that she 
h n guilty of a stupidity and awkwardness too dread- 
ful to be recalled or even thought of. 

And a very merry, happy, excited, loquacious assemblage 
this was that eventually got itself seated at the long tables; 
and right gallantly did the town-councillor proceed to look 
after and entertain his two companions. It is true that at 
times a thought of his appointed speech would suddenly 
penetrate him; he would collapse and sink into himself—no 
doubt desperately hunting in the dark spaces of his mind 
for impromptus; but then again he would rouse himself 
and shake off these vain anxieties, and would strive to con- 
vince his neighbors that-for wit, and sarcasm, and apposite 
raillery there was not one of the younger men in Duntroone 
to come anywhere near him. And Jess was willing to be 
pleased; it was an animated, — scene—what with 
the radiant lights, the festooned flags, the decorated tables; 
while for variety’s sake the general hubbub of conversation 
would be broken in upon at intervals by the wild skirl of 
the pipes—the three tartaned heroes marching round the 
hall playing ‘‘ The Hills of Glenorchy,” or ‘‘ Hoop her and 
Gird her,” or ‘Mrs. Charles Graham’s Welcome Home.” 
As for Barbara, she sat as one isolated and estranged. Her 
eyes followed the sun-god—covertly and intently regarding 
every smile and glance and gesture. And she had ample 
opportunity for this secret observation ; for the young Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies seemed to be looking after everybody but 
himself; he went from table to table, joking and laughing, 
and keeping things moving generally. And Barbara’s beart 
sank within her when she saw that those women he spoke 
to—maids and matrons alike—were all so splendidly dressed, 
and had such fine adornments about their sleeves, and their 
necks, and the doing up of their hair. She became cun- 
scious that her cousin Jess and herself were the two most 
simply attired young people in the room—a simplicity that 
appeared to her ad py epear Had the sun-god 
taken notice? At least he had not staid talking to them, as 
he now staid talking to those others. 

‘* Jessie,” said Barbara at length—and her eyes were cast 
down, and she spoke in tremulous hesitation, ‘* who was the 
—the young gentleman—that came up to you?” 

Jess had forgotten. 

“Which one? When?” she asked. 

**Before we sat down,” continued Barbara. And she 
ventured to raise her eyes a litile. ‘‘ He is standing over 
there by the door.” 

Jess glanced in the direction indicated. 

‘Oh, that’s Johnnie Ogilvie,” said she, blithely. ‘‘ He's 
the Purser of the Aros Castle.” 

Barbara was silent for a second or two, gazing furtively 
the while. 

** Does he live in Duntroone?” 

** Well, he'll very soon be living in Duntroone, for they 
put the Aros Castle on again at the beginning of next mouth. 
And I suppose that is why he has come through here to- 
night—though he is a great friend of the McAskills what- 
ever.” Then Jess laughed. ‘‘ But you must not be casting 
your eyes that way, Barbara. He’s a fearful lad, is Johnnie 
Ogilvie, for breaking young al hearts. At least so they 
~. I do not believe the lad is any worse than others.” 

Tere silence was called for by a tumultuous hammerin 
on the tables that made the crystal jump, for Mr. McAskill 
had risen to say a word of welcome to h ests and to ask 
them to drink a glass with him. And this was the begin- 
ning of the speech-making; but in truth there was not much 
of it; for there were many things to be fet through. It 
ought to be recorded, however, that Mr. McFadyen acquitted 
himself well; he was jocose within due moderation; he paid 
a manly tribute to the charms of youth and beauty; and he 
earned great applause by saying he would not detain his 
audience, because they were all looking forward to seeing 
those bewitching creatures who now sat expectant by their 
side—those divine creatures who were the sweeteners of 
man’s destiny here below—they were all looking forward to 
beholding those angelic forms to still better advantage in 
the mazy intricacies of the dance. 

Then the members of the Gaelic Choir withdrew and re- 
assembled on the platform; the remaining visitors also rising 
from the tables, to allow the attendants to clear the hall. 
And soon this large hollow-sounding place was filled with 
music less ear-splitting than that of the pipes; the sonorous, 
softened part-singing of the trained choir was an admirable 
feature of the evening’s entertainment; the guests could not 
have thanked their host in happier fashion. It may be ad- 
mitted that the me | of these concerted pieces were of 
a mournful cast; one of them, in especial—‘‘ The Braes of 
Glen-Braon ”—in its heart-breaking wail seemed to give ex- 
pression to all the sadness und loneliness of the remote and 
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sea-swept isles; but those pet were familiar with the 
prevailing character of Highland minstrelsy; they were not 
too much cast down by those successive ‘‘ Farewells,” against 
which Mr. McFadyen had energetically protested. ‘* Fure- 
well, Farewell to Fuinary!” sang those harmoniously mod- 
ulated voices; then came the “ Lament of MacCrimmon ”— 
with one woman’s voice ringing clear and high above the 
low-rumbling refrain, as if it were some wild note heard 
through the surge of tumultuous waves; they repeated the 
plaint of the distant lover— 
*O could I be, love, in form of sea-gull, 
That sails so freely beyond the sea, 
I'd visit Islay, for there abiding 

Is that sweet kind one I pine to see” 
—with many another favorite. Meanwhile the great hall 
had been prepared for the dancing; and the pipers were 
awaiting the word. 

“‘Suas a’ phiob!” called out the impatient McAskill. 

And presently, after a discordant tuning up of the drones, 
the pipes broke clear away into ‘‘ The Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale’s Delight”; and that was the signal for the Choir to 
come hurrying down from the platform, to secure partners, 
or to be chosen as partners, for the Grand March was about 
to take place. Then Mr. McAskill and his sister-in-law led 
the way; the other couples fell in; the pipers blew their 
bravest; and down the long hall went the joyous procession, 
every one elated with thoughts of the gayety that was about 
to follow. There had been enough of speech-making and of 
singing of Farewells; in due course the reel-stage would be 
arrived at; and the pipers would have encouragement to 
put fire and glow into the proceedings, if an occasional dram 
would help. 

Now of all the people here gathered together, only three 
remained apart. 

‘*Really, Mr. McFadyen,” said Jess, “ I am quite ashamed 
to be keeping you away from the dancing, and you so fond 
of it—” 

‘* Not at all—not at all!” protested the gallant Peter. ‘‘I 
undertook a charge, and I must fulfil it. And gladly too. 
I’m just quite proud and pleased to stay here with you. 
There'll be plenty of capering later on; five o’clock will not 
see the last of them out o’ this place.” 

“But if we went away now, it would leave you free,” 
said Jess; and then again, observing that Barbara’s attention 
was so completely absorbed by the pageant taking place be- 
fore her that it seemed merciless to tear her away, she added, 
“ Well, maybe Barbara would like to stay just a little while 
yet.” 

This, at all events, Barbara heard. She turned her great, 
mystic, appealing eyes to her companions, and said: 

“Oh, yes—yes, I would! A little while more, Jessie!” 

For it was not only the pageant; better now than before 
her rapt observation could dwell on the young Master of 
Ceremonies, who seemed to combine in himself all the ele- 
gancies and graces of youthful manhood—elegancies and 
graces of a kind she had never hitherto dreamed of. Even 
his patent-leather boots—the wonderful polish—the pointed 
and symmetrical shape—the lightness they seemed to lend 
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to his step: this also was another marvel, an allurement, a 
mystery of fascination. And when the Grand March was 
over and the pipes had ceased, when the band had come on 
to the platform, and a quadrille was being formed, it ap- 
pooeee to her as though he were the moving spirit in all this 

rilliant throng: no wonder those finely dressed dames, and 


the younger women with their hair done up in fashionable 


ways, — him with favoring looks, and answered him 
with smiling words. 

But Jack Ogilvie, Purser of the Aros Castle, would have 
been a very poor Master of Ceremonies had he allowed these 
three to remain neglected; he swooped down upon them, 
with urgent remoustrances, until Mr. McFadyen got a chance 
of interposing an explanation as to why they were taking no 
part in the programme. Then the young man went away 
again, for it was a busy night with him. lo Barbara it was 
as if she had been in a *‘dwawm”—a dim, half-conscious 
swoon—while he was so near her, while the sound of his 
voice was in her ears. 

At length, however, the prudent Jess thought it was time 
for them to depart; Barbara mutely yielded—with some lin- 
gering, backward glances; Peter McFadyen had the ‘‘ma- 
chine” in waiting; and the girls were driven home under 
his escort. He left them at the open door—for he was re- 
turning to the Drill Hall, where there might yet be a chance 
for him to shine in the Varsoviana or the Guaracha; and 
they entered the house to find the blithe little widow await- 
ing them, with the inevitable teapot on the hob. 

**And who, think you,” said Mrs. Maclean, as the girls 
were taking off their things—‘‘ who, think you, was here all 
the evening? Who but Allan Henderson! Isn't he-the so- 
ber, quiet lad to think of coming to talk to an old woman, 
when you young folks were away gallivanting by yourselves? 
Poor Allan.” she continued, as she put the teacups on the 
table, ‘I’m afraid he’s not very happy and settled at present. 
He was wondering whether he should not try another coun- 
try, where there might be a better opening forhim. But we 
cannot allow that—we cannot allow that at all! For Allan 
to leave Duntroone would be just a public caluamny—” 

“Ts it a public calamity you mean, mother?” Jess inter- 
posed. 

** Ay, that’s what I said,” the widow went on, in her com- 
placent fashion. ‘‘ And I was telling him, instead of going 
to another country, he should just start a small boarding- 
house in Duntroone, so that some of the farmers at a dis- 
tance could send in their children that they wanted to have 
regularly at school. Only, Allan would need to have a wife 
to manage for him; and there’s more than one lass would 
be willing, that I’m sure of; for he’s a good lad is Allan; 
and you're always saying yourself, Jessie, that he’s aston- 
ishing clever, and will do great things yet. Well, well, I 
— the struggle will not bear too hard on him.” 

rbara Maclean took no part in this discussion. She was 
standing in front of the fire, staring into it. It was not of 
the schoolmaster, and of the poor outlook of his life, that 
she was thinking—there were more luminous, fascinating, 
wonderful pictures burning in her brain. 
(20 BE CONTINUED.) 








BREAKFAST-TIME. 


REAKFAST is a test of the housekeeper’s ability. Meet- 
ing, xs she must, the various tastes of even the smallest 
family, she strives to have the day open with the gratifica- 
tion of each, and to make all happy, both physically and 
spiritually. It is she who must always be punctual, who 
gives that last little toueh which imparts grace to thé sim- 
plest table, and it is her duty to be bright, sweet, and help- 
ful, even if broken slumbers have left her unrefreshed, or 
vexations, temporarily stilled, have renewed their wear and 
fret. How seldom do those blessed with a real home-maker 
yause to analyze the elements which compose her excellence! 
Pike too many other gifts of God, mother’s virtues are ac- 
cepted as mere matter of course, and so tranquilly does she 
fulfil her manifold duties that one scarcely perceives their 
varied and exhausting nature. If the mother be ill, or tak- 
ing a rare holiday, her substitute learns with surprise th:.: 
things do not go of themselves, as she has been wont to 
think. if, indeed, she thought at all about the matter. 

But it is not on the mother only that the searching light 
of early morning falls. The breakfast table offers une- 
qualled opportunities for the study of character and idio- 
syncrasies. Nature seems to assert itself more strongly as 
the individual emerges from the shadows of dreamland, and 
is less under the restraints which civilization imposes and 
society exacts. The happily constituted beings who seem 
to retain perpetually the dew of their youth bring with 
them a cheerful atmosphere, and gladden all who come with- 
in the circle of their radiance. Where such bright natures 
predominate breakfast is a happy reunion —social with a 
specially sweet intimacy, and merry with the high spirits 
and gay sparkle of meeting after brief separation. There 
are others less fortunate who find it wellnigh impossible to 
shake off the drowsy influences of the night, and who there- 
fore contribute nothing to the family gathering. And some- 
times, alas! and most pitiable, are there victims of that un- 
Incky mishap, the “ getting out of bed on the wrong side.” 
Material peculiarities display themselves in other directions. 
Behind the scenes, below the stairs, the powers that be fre- 
quently suffer from wayward wakenings, and add to the 
morning cares, while they defeat the most carefully laid 
plans of the presiding genius. 

An American humorist has sagely advised, ‘‘If you have 
any work to do before breakfast, eat your breakfast first,” 
and a more distinguished writer declares that ‘‘no man 
can be wise on an empty stomach.” It is an every-day ex- 
perience that after the fast is broken things fall into their 
accustomed grooves, the domestic machinery moves -_*- 
and the work or pleasure of the day is entered on with spirit. 

Whether it be this rule of matter over mind in the early 
hours, or the feeling that a fair start has not been made, or 
that each family likes to have one intimate meal, certain it 
is that breakfast is usually a private affair. Rarely does a 
neighbor “happen in,” and rarely are there guests not al- 
seal members pro tempore of the domestic circle. There 
are breakfasts, so called, to which invitations are issued; 
but they are luncheons under another name, slightly earlier 

rhaps in their hours, and entailing a certain amount of 

ormality, although designed to give the greater ease and 
freedom of the morning meal. When one is asked im- 
promptu to breakfast, he or she must take it not only as a 
Lote sated but as a mark of closest friendship as well. 
Memory gratefully recalls the pleasure following the ac- 
ceptance of such an invitation, given on a Sunday morning 


as the group of worshippers separated after early service. , 


A few minutes’ walk brought the friends to the cottage, on 
whose broad vine-shaded piazza stood the table, with its 
retty array of china and silver, its beauty of flowers and 
ruit. The coffee might have come from an old-time South- 
ern kitchen presided over by Aunt Dinah in her bandanna 
turban, while every dish was delicious and dainty enough 
“to set before the king.” A feast for the eye was fur- 
nished by the fair surroundings—trees judiciously planted 
so as not to intercept the view, a group of gay sunflowers 
accenting their cool shade, beds of sweet flowers near by, 
and in the distance the sheen of silvery water, while over all 
was the wondrous blue of the summer sky. The spirit of 
the day was all-pervading, and the bright chat which fur- 
nished the music of the feast, although not confined to Sun- 
day-go-to-meeting themes, was genial and delightful, and 
conspicuously free from malice and all uncharitableness. 
The repast which Eve, ‘‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
provided for the angel visitant, and the high discourse 
which accompanied it, could not have been more charming 
than this graceful latter-day hospitality. 


A SECRET OF MANAGEMENT. 


N ANAGEMENT, when recognized by those on whom it 
is exerted, whether children or their elders, is ay 
resented as an indignity. Nobody likes being managed. 
The secret of management is not known to all, but those 
who have learned it from the good fairies who preside over 
domestic tranquillity have attained brevet rank among the 
fortunate of this world. 

A secret it is, yet an open one, which she who wishes may 
make her own. The good manager keeps her servants for 
months and years, carries out her cherished plans, bends 
everything to her will, and still is seldom accused of despot- 
ism, and seldom suffers from the humiliation of defeat, or 
the inconvenience of ill-considered arrangements, 

Such a woman is businesslike and practical. She knows 
her resources, and acknowledges her limitations. She stud- 
ies the disposition of her husband and children, and wins 
rather than drives. There is everything in taking people at 
the right moment, and in suggesting an arrangement instead 
of ordering an arbitrary change of base. ‘‘My cousin 
Cornelia,” said a lady, “always has her own way, without 
ever seeming to want it. Jabez, her husband, constantly 
proposes things in a masterful fashion, which he imagines 
first occurred to his own brain, the truth being that he is 
merely carrying out what Cornelia determined upon before 
the good man ‘had so much as had a glimpse of the situ- 
ation.” 

A secret of successful management in the home campaign 
is briefly stated in a sentence: ‘‘ Keep your temper, and do 
not antagonize any one.” ‘I am leaving home for a week,” 
a mother observed, ‘‘and I have given Phyllis charge of the 
house, her father, and the boy.” 

‘** But Dorothy is the older daughter, is she not?” was the 
inguiry of the person addressed. 

** Yes, Dorothy is the older, but not the wiser, in this par- 
ticular instance,” said the mother. “ Dorothy never con- 
ciliates. She asserts, and endeavors to enforce her wishes; 
the result is strife and bitterness. Phyllis is gentle and 
patient. She yields in minor matters, and only makes a 
stand where something worth struggling for is involved. I 
go away with a light heart when it is a question of dropping 
my cares into the hands of Phyllis.” 

n the control of the kitchen cabinet the sensible mistress 
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gives the cook and the laundress credit for their good in- 
tentions, even when their performances are not entirely 
satisfactory. If she must reprove, she takes an onpeeey 
when she can do so pleasantly. She summons the culprit 
to her presence, instead of standing at one end of a kitchen 
table, with Bridget on the angry defensive at the other. In 
her own room, and seated in her own easy-chair, she pos- 
sesses an advantage which greatly assists her if she is obliged 
to find fault. 

Management implies no deceit. The good manager may 
be sincerity itself. She simply knows how to handle the 
— she has au eye on the road, and a light touch on the 

t. 





ANSWERS-TO ‘sé 
| CORRESPONDENTS 


Qurerionxer.—Shirt waists will continue in favor throughout the next 
season. Find excellent models for the two waists you mention on page 
53 of Bazan No.8 of the current volume. The sucking gown with moiré 
sash on the same page is one of Doncet's favorite designs for the dresses 
of slender young women. In the same paper, on page 58, is represented 
one of the most fashionable models of the present moment—a Pagain 
gown with peplum over-skirt, and a ceparete plastron that droops like a 
blouse. This style was introduced at the Horse Show by several women 
of fashion, and ts the success of the season. A cloth frock-coat wil! be 
enitable for March wear. 

Rutiuir.—Get some shot taffeta, old-rose and cream-color, for a waist 
to wear with sleeves and ekirt of your pretty woollen. Your velvet will 
be effective trimming for a black crépon dress, but you will find that 
brown will be much worn in the spring. 

M. P. C.—To trim an infant’s basket inexpensively use light bine silesia 
or cotton satecn covered with Swiss muslin, either plain or dotted. Put 
the bine cotton plain inside the basket, and gather the muslin over it. 
Make a frill of each falling on the outside, pinking the blue and hemming 
the white. Then have a puff or a box-pleated rache of Swiss muslin 
around the yy edge to conceal the seams. Put a pocket of lace or 
Swies muslin in three of the corners, and a pin-cushion in the other. 
Furnish it with safety-pins, other small pins, a box of powder with puff, 
a brush and comb, etc. 

H. A. L.—Draped skirts nire a foundation skirt. Plain skirts, 
flounced skirta, and others with over-skirte will be worn in the summer, 
but it is too early to give details of the latter. Fora bride in June get 
one of the new taffeta silks, moiré or finely etriped for a best dress, and 
a second of crépon in very light colors, such as five stripes of green with 
pale bine, or lilac with green or yellow. For a travelling dress have 

brown or tan-colored hop-sacking, and for wash dresses read about the 
cottons in New York Fashions of this paper. 

Duvesu vKker.— Make a lace dress with full waist gathered or accordion- 
pleated, crossed with insertions or with white vines of embroidery to 
sugyest a yoke and belt, leaving a basque trill (our to six inches deep be- 
low the belt. Trim this frill and a ruche at the neck with baby-ribbons, 
and also the close lower part of sleeves that are paset atthe top. Have 
a full skirt, four yards wide, with rows of the white trimming about the 
knee, and let it hang separately from the belt on a silk foundation skirt. 
Street dresses should clear the ground. The circular floance will anewer 
with a ruche of ribbon as heading. Well-fitted standing collars lined 
with canvas should not require whalebones. Cover them with a bias 
wrinkled stock of satin or velvet. Revers should be stiffly interlined, 
unless cut to fall in folda or jabot fulness. 

\. F. M.—1. It is well to give the guest a doily or small fringed napkin, 
but it is not essential. 2 You cannot make the doiiies do service as mats 
when you nse a table-cloth. Place them on the fruit plates under the 
Sy bowls. 8. There is no such preparation of coffee known to the 

AZAR. 

Inquirer.—A card inecribed “ Sincerest sympathy ” answers for all bat 
those with whom one is on terms of special intimacy. 

Aweuia C. B.—If you refer to directing envelo the United States 
Postal Guide is a book which contains a full list of the towns, etc., with 
the county and State to which they belong. Harper & Brothere publish 
a smal! volume called Everybody's Writing-desk Book, price $1 00, which 
may be helpful to you in other ways. 

Suvsogiser sinor 1870.—It is said that black gros grain is to be revived, 
but a safer choice will be one of the satin-finished soft silks, or else a 
moiré with small figures. Make it with a coat basque reaching almost to 
the knee, and opening with revers on a vest of black chiffon accordion- 
pleated over satin of a b ing color, t ise, or petunia, or green. 
Some heavy white lace will form a high collar and jabot. Have large 
sleeves tapering to white lace cuffe, The skirt is wide, with godet pleats 
in the back, and needs no pee 

Sussoniser.—Your white wedding dress would be appropriate at an 
evening reception in New York, but as calling costumes with bonnets are 
worn in your community, you had better follow the custom. Anything 
else will be too conspicuous, 

. B.—Handsome travelling-bags are of any of the fancy tan-colored 
leathers—camel, bear, pig-ekin, or cowhide—except alligator, which is 
paseé, If a black bag is preferred, it is of seal-ekin. Square bags are 
not so popular as those narrowed at the top in letter A shape, while the 
newest are the balloon bags, round at the top, with softly folded ends 
and square hard bottoms to hold them in shape. Fourteen inches is the 
popular a The bag should open widely, with springs to keep it 
open. G linings are of morocco or calf-skin divided in pocketa 
Gilt tri i are ded, as they do not tarnish. The Hermes 
published in the Bazaz in_ 1887 is by the English artist W. B. Richmond, 
and was exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery. 

. B.—Yoa will find suggestions for tea gowns in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No.8 of the current volame. The Empire models are still 
liked. You might have your cashmere gown with accordion - pleated 
sleeves, and nse the velveteen for collar, shoulder-frills, and cuffs. Lave 
the skirt slightly long in the back, but not so long as a demi-train. Side 
bangs are worn hy those to whom they are becoming. 

A. A.—A deeply crinkled crépon, either gray or lavender, or else black 
with white trimmings,will be suitable for a calling dress when leaving off 
mourning next summer. Gray hop-sacking coat and skirt with shirt 
waists of silk and cheviot will be appropriate as an outing euit. See de- 
scription of covert coat suit in New York Fashions on another page. 

Gracta.—Use white in the last six months of the year of mourning. 
Lustrous black silks are worn in the second year, also gray and lavender. 
Crépon, serge, and faced-cloth are the white materials preferred. Ostrich 
tipe are not worn during the firet year. 

Fannie 8.—Write to any of the leading dry-goods stores of this city for 
a ay ag or a circular relating to the garments you mention. 

Mas. A. M. B.—A lady can wear a tea gown in her own home whenever 
she chooses. It is perfectly appropriate throughout the afternoons to 
receive casual visitors in, informally, or even to wear at her own dinner 
table if it pleases her. When visiting, she would best be guided by the 
habits of the household with whom she is staying. 

A. F. G.—Aside from the Cooper Union classes there is no free art 
school in New York, but the Academy of Design offera instraction at a 
Fae | nominal rate. The Damrosch singing classes are practically free, 
t 
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mission being a dime a lesson, 

. L. W.—You can obtain initials for marking fronr the Society of 
Decorative Art, 28 Kast Twenty-first Street. 

Mus. 8. L. MoG.—Use equal pa: ’s of the ingredients mentioned for the 
quince-seed ointment. 

Gantnupr.—Yon need a tea-caddy and a pretty china tea service; see 
answer to X. Y.Z. below. Doilies or napkins are not used for after- 
noon tea. Keep the under shelf of your table to set aside cups on, 
etc. Coffee is not usually made in the drawing-room, but is brought in 


ready. 

X. Y. Z.—Letter-paper measures 9% x 7%, packet about 834 x 434, and 
billet 4x 6. ‘There is endless variety in odd sizes. The conventional 
are always the best style, in white or pale cream tint paper. The 
teakettle on the table is prettier than r standard. For your 
drawing-room tea table you need oy assortment of cups and sau- 
set, a eo preferably of china, a 
sugar dish with smal! tongs, a tray for sliced lemon, and a pretty plate 
for biscuit or small cakes. Ve je take cream in drawing-room 

tea. A dish of almonds ied. 


hostess and her ogee, one for the ladies whose names appear on the 


cards; a tiny card is used with the name of the child and the date of its 
arrival. You may enclose it with your Mr. and Mrs. cards to your family 
and intimate friends. 

H. A. L.—Send some pretty silver trifle in the shape of a heart; you can 


et pin-cushions, stam p-boxes, match-boxes, scarf-pins,cuff-buttons, etc., 
n that shape. 


T. B.—You may ask the men to call senth of net, a0 ou may desire. 
You can at least say you are very pleased to have entertained them. You 
(penis exy peed-oreege reception-room door. A first call should 
be returned within two wee! 














EVENING GOWNS. 
NOVEL gown illustrated in Fig. 1 is of shot satin in 
i réséda and rose-color. The flaring skirt, which is in 
one en princesse with the low corsage, has a deep border of 
embroidery. A searf of réséda mousseline de soie is draped 
on the bust, and hangs in long ends to the foot of the skirt. 
The short puffed sleeves, headed by a band of embroidery, 
droop and leave the shoulders exposed, and another band of 
embroidery crosses the front and back of the corsage and 
passes as a strap 
over the shoulders. 
Pale violet cloth 
sad brocade in 
shades of violet are 
combined in the 
dress Fig. 2. Three 
bands of black 
marten fur curve 
on the front of the 
skirt, caught at 
either end with 
rosettes of gold-col- 
ored velvet. The 
short-pointed dé 
colleté bodice is of 
the brocade, with 
a flaring bertha of 
cloth edged with 
fur. Quaint long 
sleeves of the bro 
cade form large 
puffs, with close 
forearms edged 
with fur at the 
wrist 

The gown of 
which the bodice 
is shown in Fig. 3 
is composed of 
Nile-green almond- 
figured silk and 
pale pink mousse 
\ line de soie. The 
skirt has a short 
Ss train, and is draped 
at the top with a 
short puffed apron 
BAck or Gown Fre. 1 on Pace 84. “nd paniers of the 
silk muslin. The 
full square-necked 
bodice a:fJ short puffed sleeves, both edged with narrow 
Alaska sable, are of muslin mounted on green silk A 

sharply pointed girdle of the figured silk crosses the front 


\\ 


NOVELTIES IN PURSES AND BELT-BAGS. 

N these latter days, when tailor and modiste no longer al- 

low an accessible pocket at the side of the gown, it is 
sometimes a puzzling matter for a lady to know just how 
to dispose of her porte-monnaie or card-case, and conse 
quently she oftener than not carries it in her hand—a not 
over-safe mode of procedure. To overcome the difficulty 
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the belt-bag is used to a great extent, but even that 
is not always adequate to contain the largest size 
of pocket-book now in vogue. 

The prevailing style of porte-monnaie for a lady's 
use has a tendency toward the square in shape, be- 
ing slightly long, and it can be found in many dif- 
ferent sizes, the most favored being the one that is 
sufficiently large to hold the visiting-card. It is 
without visi'le clasp, folding as it does through the 
centre, but an inside compartment is securely fast- 
ened with a tiny strap or catch. A smaller purse 
comes with a curved flap ornamented in silver, and 
which is secured on the outside. This fits nicely 
into the bag, or slips conveniently into the muff if 
carried in the hand. 

The favorite materials are lizard-skin in the nat- 
ural gray or dyed in various tints, seal, snake, alli- 
gator, and morocco. The tan-colored embossed 
leather also makes an elegant article. For dress oc- 
casions the smal! purse is made of pale pink, blue, 
or heliotrope dyed leather, and is very effective. 
Some of the large pocket-books are found perfect- 
ly plain, but the preference is for a trimming of 
sterling silver; this may be the same on all four cor- 
ners; one style has but one ornamented corner. A 
choice sample in lizard-skin is mounted in gold, 
while another has a tiny watch let in at the lower 
right-hand corner. 

The shape and general appearance of all varieties, 
whether cheap or high-priced, are very similar, but 
the material and workmanship indicate the real de- 
gree of difference, and the durability will prove it 
later.. A neat and good-sized pocket-book is pro- 
cnrable at some of the shops for ninety-eight cents, 
while at Tiffany’s almost any price may be paid, 
reaching to two hundred and fifty dollars for a gold- 
chain purse set with diamonds. These little chain 
purses are exquisitely chaste and dainty, and can be 
found in silver as low as seven dollars and a half. 
The price of the most generally adopted leather 
porte-monnaie lies between five and ten dollars; for 
six fifty can be purchased one suitable for any re- 
quirement 

The diminutive ehange-purses come as small as 
a silver half-dollar, but the next larger size is more 
serviceable. The best are made of [ancy leather, 
and cost from fifty cents to a dollar, while the cheap 
est style can be obtained for nineteen cents, and is decorated 
with a large initial letter on one side 

For men’s use is shown the same article as for the ladies, 
only that it is larger in size; the wallet, which is extra large, 
serves to carry letters or papers as well as money, and is very 
convenient for general usage 

Black seal, plain or with silver ornamentation, is the lea- 
ther oftenest chosen for mourning purposes, but alligator, 
Suéde, and morocco are also favored 

Attractive little purses are provided for the children. The 
shape is like that of their elders’, and the leather is bright in 
tint, usually bearing some ornament of gold or silver. A 
style much liked by the little ones is the small pouch or bag 
of chamois or fancy leather that fastens with a clasp, and 
will swell out to contain any amount of dimes and pennies. 

Ladies ~arry their visiting-cards in the division supplied 
in the pocket-book for that purpose, or a special style of 
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Fig. 3.—Eventne Gown with Panier Drapery. 


purse and card-case combined is displayed which is thick 
through, and more conveniently arranged. Separate card- 
cases of wood, pearl, silver, or leather come also; some of 
those in pearl are partially covered with gold or silver fili- 
gree, and are really works of art, so great is their beauty. 

A fashion in card-cases for men, introduced with intention 
to suit the small card now in vogue for masculine use, is a 
somewhat diminutive sheath much higher than wide, and 
having a flap ornamented in silver, which turns over and 
yrevents the cards from escaping, as no clasp is provided, 
tis made of snake, lizard-skin, or one of the other favorite 
materials. 

Children will be pleased with any of the pretty designs in 
wood or leather, and they feel much pride in being the pos- 
sessor of a real card-case of their own 

The belt-bag is one of the most convenient articles of 
modern invention, and it can be found in sizes to suit all 
purposes, ‘The extra large bag is used mostly in travelling 
or shopping, as it can be made the receptacle for porte- 
monnaie or change-purse, handkerchief, gloves, keys, memo- 
randa, and the many other smal) nevessities of such occa- 
sions. The medium-sized bag is suitable for general use, 
while the small one serves to hold the handkerchief or any 
feminine trifles, and is too light and inconspicuous to cause 
the wearer the slightest inconvenience. The most expensive 
bags are of seal, morocco, lizard-skin, or velvet, mounted in 
gold or silver, and fastened to the belt by a chain and long 
flat hook, the latter concealed by an ornament of the metal 
used for mountings. These range in price from five to 
twenty dollars. A plain and elegant style is of tan or mouse- 
colored Suéde, with square effect and no ornamentation what- 
soever, even the necessary meta! frame-work hidden by the 
undressed leather, and the chatelaine of two leather straps 
with similar buckle or embellishment. 

The other fancy leathers are also used, and the medium- 
sized bag can be purchased as low as forty-eight cents, though 
that price does not guarantee long wear, except when the 
article is of Suéde, which material is very durable. The 
smallest bags can be found at twenty-five cents each; and 
one of the newest fashions shows a little receptacle in leather, 
almost semicircular in shape, with outside pocket for the 
handkerchief, and pendent from the belt by narrow leather 
bands. 


THE MANNER OF THE MAID. 


Te manner of the maid is a subtle reflection of that of 
her mistress. This is manifestly unconscious in many 
cases, but it is quite susceptible of proof. You ring the 
door-bell of your hospitable friend—the friend who is al- 
ways glad to welcome the guest—who comes down smiling 
and genial, with hand extended, to say how pleased she is 
to see the acquaintance or the neighbor who has stopped on 
her way to give a grecting. The maid who answers your 
ring beams cheerily. She does not wear an offended air, as 
of one who has been interrupted in her work, and who re- 
gards a visitor as an interloper; she is the herald of ber em- 
ployer, and makes you feel at home in. the very act of tak- 
ing your card. 

That servants should be regarded as a part of the family, 
important factors in the household life, and not mere paid 
employés, and treated accordingly, is the dictate of good 
sense. A visitor who ignores the maids, forgetting to drop 
them a pleasant good-morning, to thank them for courtesies, 
to give them a little present when going away, is herself de- 
ficient in good-breeding. Visitors as well as the people of 
the home help to sant the manner of the maid. Children 
are not more susceptible to impressions of the right sort 
than are these humble people, warm-hearted, undisciplined, 
and often trying, but capable of receiving and assimilating 
the best that is in those around them. 

It is a great pleasure to be waited upon by a deft, quiet, 
and assiduous maid, neither officious nor obtrusive, but will- 
ing to render service, and doing it in a sunny, whole-hearted 
way. Houses there are where this sort of service is the rule, 
and not the exception, but they are houses in which the mis- 
tress is herself a pattern of the virtues and the graces, 
where ‘she sets the tone of the home harmony, and keeps it 
pitched full and clear and sweet. One may judge of a mo- 
ther by her children’s behavior, and equally of a mistress 
by the demeanor of her maids. 


HELEN ALMIRA SHAFER. 


6 ber» President of Wellesley College, in 
the full vigor of her prime, has sudden- 
ly passed away. Miss Shafer was rarel 
endowed and admirably fitted for the emi, 
nent position she so happily filled. No wo- 
man exerts a farther-reaching influence than 
she whose profession is that of an educator. 
Impressions made on minds when they are 
most keenly retentive as well as most readily 
receptive are not for a moment, but for a 
lifetime; and she who sends forth class after 
class of college girls, equipped for life at 
home and in society, she who presides over 
the affairs of a great institution with dignity, 
tact, and marked administrative ability, no- 
bly serves her generation. 

Wellesley’s high place among our leading 
colleges for women is largely due to the en- 
thusiasm, skill, and mental sympathy of its 
two presidents, Alice Freeman Palmer, who 
resigned the chair in 1888, and Helen A. 
Shafer, who has been suddenly called from 
life. Miss Shafer had returned from spend- 
ing her Christmas holidays at Oberlin, Ohio, 
and began the work of the new year in ex- 
cellent health and with great energy. An 
attack of pneumonia following a severe cold 
was the cause of her death, which occurred 
at the college on January 20th. 

Miss Shafer was the daughter of a Congre 
gational clergyman,and was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, September 23, 1839. The re 
moval of the family to Oberlin led to Miss 
Shafer’s education in Oberlin College, of 
which she was a graduate. Her life was 
devoted to teaching, mathematics being her 
specialty. After a successful career in St. 
Louis, she accepted the chair of mathematics 
at Wellesley, holding this position for eleven 
years, until called to the Presidency. Ober- 
lin twice honored its distinguished daughter, 
conferring upon her the degree of M.A. in 
1878 and of LL.D. in 1893 

As a teacher her magnetic qualities and 
ready resources inspired great enthusiasm. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


As an organizer and an executive officer she 
possessed in a marked degree the faculty of 
securing the confidence and co-operation of 
others. Her amiability, religious faith, and 
versatility, her womanly life on a high plane, 
made her an ideal figure in a position where 
hundreds of young girls looked up to her in 
sincere reverence and loving imitation. The 
alumnew of Wellesley regarded her with pride, 
and deeply lament her death. 


CONSTANCE FENIMORE 
WOOLSON. 


\ HEN the news was flashed under the sea 

that Constance Fenimore Woolson had 
died in Venice, Italy, on the morning of Jan- 
uary 23d, thousands who had never met the 
gifted woman face to face felt a pang of 
personal bereavement. Turning to the Feb- 
ruary number of HARPER’s MAGAZINE, con- 
spicuous if a cluster of brilliant names, hers 
appears with her latest published story, *‘ A 
Transplanted Boy,” a touching story of a boy 
and a dog and a pretty inconsequent little 
woman, set in an environment of Italian sun- 
shine and struggling, expatriated poverty— 
the story written as only Miss Woolson could 
write it. A peculiar sadness and tenderness 
mingles with our pleasure as we read this, 
rc alling how much we have enjoyed the 
succession of fine short stories, from *‘ Castle 
Nowhere” and ‘‘ Rodman the Keeper” till 
now, each bearing the marks of Miss Wool 
son’s genius. Her touch was always strong; 
her wom well drawn, glowing with flesh 
and blood, warmth and vividness. Hu 
man foibles, human sorrows, human passion 
played a part in Miss Woolson’s art—an 
art which was essentially dramatic and al- 
ways worked up to a climax, always, too, 
involved her readers in a partisanship which 
was as pronounced in discussions of Miss 
Woolson’s novels as though the people talk- 
ed of were contemporary characters, people 
whom we might meet on the street or in 
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ALMIRA SHAFER. 


the drawing-room, and not mere creations of 
an author's fancy 

No one who has spent an August vacation 
at the island of Mackinaw has failed to go 
from point to point, identifying the localities 
made more than ever enchanting by the at 
mosphere of *‘Anne.” In ‘‘Anne” Miss 
Woolson gave us 2 strong American novel, 
fragrant of the soil, her heroine developing 
from the robust simplicity of ber island life 
into the charming grace aud statejiness of an 
accomplished woman of the world. The 
same problems which confrouted Anne were, 
with a difference, brought boldly into ‘* East 
Angels” and ** Jupiter Liglits,” and are found 
in ‘* Horace Chase,” just announced from the 
Harper press. In ‘* East Angels,” Southern- 
ers, and Northerners who have lived at the 
South, discover marvellous descriptive pow 
er, the trick of the artist who eatches the 
tints and materializes the feeling of a South- 
ern landseape, reproducing local peculiari- 
ties, and, as with the accuracy of a phono 
graph, making us hear the tones and accents 
of Southern voices. Garda Thorne is a 
unique and fascinating creature, true to life, 
notwithstanding that she wears an air of ex- 
aggeration; we have met a girl like her 
somewhere, we say, wondering where, and 
comparing Garda with this and that young 
woman we knew at Newport or Bar Harbor 
or in New York. Garda Therne and Ruth 
Chase again remind us of one another, in 
the faint, perplexing, elusive way that coun 
tenances in the street have of suggesting ab 
sent friends. 

In ‘‘For the Major,” again selecting a 
Southern background, Miss Woolson chose 
to draw a woman who as a study is perplex- 
ing, as a personality is inscrutable, until the 
key-note is discovered in a wife’s devotion to 
an elderly and adoring husband. The books 
of Miss Woolson bear well a test only ap 
plicable to productions of genius, as distin- 
guished from those of mere talent. ° They are 
not exhausted at a first perusal, and they af- 
ford the book-loving themes for almost end 
Jess conversation around the evening fire and 
at the luncheon table. In Horace Chase, 
Miss Woolson was more than commonly suc- 
cessful in her portraiture of a man. An 
American type—hard, grasping, money- 
making, self-made—with a soft side only to 
his wife, capable, for her sake, of enormous 
sacrifices and acts of dare-devil heroism. 

Now that the pen has fallen from the nerve 
less hand, that the busy brain is quiet in the 
last sleep, that on the roll-call of our women 
of genius another name must hereafter be 
printed with the star that signifies decease, 
we are sorry, sorry. We have lost more 
than we can tell in cold type. But her beau- 
tiful books remain, and in their pages she 
lives and breathes, 

Miss Woolson was a grandniece of James 
Fenimore Cooper. She was born in Clare- 
mont, New Hampshire, spent her childhood 
in Cleveland, Ohio, was educated partly at 
a French school in New York, glimpses of 
which are given in “Anne,” and spent her 
maturer years successively in our Western 
and Southern States and in Europe. For 
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some years Italy has been her home. Social 
lv she was a delightful companion and friend. 
Her work was performed with the utmost 
sincerity, never slurred over or hastened, 
and into it she put the best of herself—her 
finest thought, her acute observation, her 
various knowledge of art and human nature. 
Harper & Brothers have been her publishers 
since 1870, when her first story appeared in 
their Macazixe. Her special line was that of 
the novelist, but her pen sometimes moved 
to rhythmi md ber occasional 
verse was stroug, tuncful, and full of breadth 

and color 
It grieves us, as it will a multitude in two 
continents, to bid good-by, for this world, to 
Constance Fenimore Woolson 
Maraaret E 
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THE PRAIRIE 
T ONG level eweeps of dull flat land, and still 
“ Mo lull with dreary drifts of snow, which fly 
Across the bleak and helpless earth, vor try 
To vell her nakedness, bat seem to chill 
The stariug plains, which etretch and stretch until 
At last they flad the dall gray rim of sky, 
And lose themselves in mist...Ah! how the eye 


Would glaudden at the promise of a hill! 


Jeose Lyson Wussame 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYKUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It suothes the child, softens the game, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty -tive cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 


THE SWINE AND THE FLOWER. 
I susanx to meet a mad -encrusted swine, 
And then he seemed to grunt, in accents rude, 
“Huh! be not proud, for in this fat of mine, 
Behold the svurce of richness for your food!” 
I fled, and saw a feild that seemed, at first, 
One giant mass of roses pure and white, 
With dewy buds ‘mid dark-green follage nursed, 
And, as I lingered o'er this lovely sight, 
The summer breeze, that cooled that Southern scene 
Whispered, ** Behold the source of Cottolene |" 
E. Wituen.—{ Adv.) 


SPARE MOMENTS MADE TO TELL. 

In every community there are a large number of 
ladies who often long to enlarge their sphere of use- 
fulness, and yet do not know just how to go about it. 
Well, now, you write at once to B. PF. Johuson & Cu., 
Richmond, Va., and see if they cannot give you a hint 
Even spare moments and huurs may be used to good 
advantage 4 J 


A POUND OF FACTS 
is worth oceans of theories. More infants are success- 
fully raised on the Eagle Brand Condensed Milk than 
upon any other food. They are liable to less sickness 
than others. The Eagle Brand is therefore the best 
infuut food.—{ Adv. 


Soreaion to Vaseline and Cacambers, Créme Simon, | 


marvelloas for the complexion and light cutaneous 

affections; it whitens, perfames, fortifies the skin. J. 

Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliire, Paris; Panx & Titror», 

New York. Draggists, Perfumers, Fancy-guods stores. 
Adv.) 


A COUGH OR SORE THROAT, 
which might be cored by a simple remedy like 
Baown's Baownourat. Troouxs, may cause a serious 
Bronchial or Lune Trouble. 
rivalled for relieving 


The Troches are un- 
Throat Troubles.—[{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


WALTERBAKER& 60. 


re COCOA sw CHOCOLATE 
co Highest Awards 


(Medals and Diplomas) 
WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
On the following articles, namely 
BREAKFAST COCOA, .. 
Premium No. 1, Chocolate, 
German Sweet Chocolate, 
| Vanilla Chocolate, .. . 


Cocoa Butter. . . . s - 

For “purity of material,” 
“excellent flavor,” and “uniform 
even composition.’ 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER &C0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 












EB send free, upon receipt of address, our \lus- 

trated bovklet, “ From Rauch to Table,” an in- 
teresting write-up of cattie-raising in the West, from 
the “ branding of the Maverick" to the “ round-up” 
of the prime steer into delicious 


Rex Brand Extract of Beef. 


Highest award at Woild's Fair * Por Excellence in 
Quality aud Flavor.” 
Sample Jar sent free for 6c, to pay postage. 
THE CUDAHY PHARMACEUTICAL CoO., 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded highest honors —W orld’s Fair. 


] 











Not 
Responsible 


As regards food adulteration, the 
grocer is in no wise responsible 
for the acts of the manufacturer. 
If people want goods at cheap fig- 
ures they must expect quality to 
correspond. 


pf PRICE 


Flavorin¢g 


Extracts 


come a few cents higher than other 

extracts in the market, but they 

contain no poisoncus or hurtful 

matter; their quality is the high- 
est, their flavor the finest. 


Send for Dr. Price's book, 
Desserts." Mailed free. 
Price FLAVORING Exrractr Co., 
Chicago. 


Every reason 
why it should 


Vanilla 
Lemon 
Orange 
Rose, etc, 


** Delicious 








EXTRACT OF BEEF 


As a medical comfort and stimulant. The 
Medical Profession recommends highly the use 


" Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract 


in all cases of weakness and digestive disorder. 
Try a cup when exhausted and see how refresh- 
img it ia 


For Dr. Warner’s 
Coraline Corsets are 
made in 25 styles— 
modeled to fit every 
variety of figure. 
Every store sells 
them. They must fit. 











of Justas 
on Liebig 
on the jar. 


BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 
152525252525) 


This is a 
fac-simile 
of the 

signature 
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(Ga 2 Wal afi pene: 
Our Great Catalogue for 1894 


Is an elegantly illustrated book of 200 pages, composed of three 
distinct Catalogues bound together —_ one each of 


SEEDS,—BULBS AND PLANTS,— NURSERY STOCK. 


A work of unexcelled beauty and merit, rewritten and reconstructed in every particular. 
Every cut new, every line fresh. Printed on fine cn ond and in lovely bronze violet and 
brown colors. Many charming colored plates. Nothing like it ever before seen. We 
offer new and special strains lea and Vegetable seeds, all the standard new and rare 
Plants and Bulbs of every kind. Millions of Gladiolus, choicest Shrubs, Trees, Vines; also 
new and rare Fruits—some wonderful introductions from Japan. The greatest collection 
of rare things for the garden ever presented, and all at moderate prices. Do not fail to see 
this wonderful book catalogue. Sent, post-paid, for 25 cents, with check for valuable new 
Pansy seed gratis; or sent FREE to those who order the Jewel Rose. 


CHILDS’ JEWEL, the ROSE of Many Colors. 

The greatest among | A perfect ever-blooming Rose, which bears at the same time flowers 
of several different colors — pink, yellow, buff, crimson —also variegated, mottled, striped ani: Flowers 
large and t and exceedingly fragrant. Petals large and silky. Buds exquisite. A free and constai t 
bloomer. It is the most charming and wonderful Rose in cultivation; and a plant bearing 10 to 20 flowers, each 
of a different color or variegation, is a most exquisite sight and creates wild enthusiasm wherever seen. Strong 
plants for immediate blooming, by mail, post-paid, 30 cents each, 2 for go cents, 5 for $1.00, 12 for $2.00. 

SPECIAL OPPER.—For only 40 cents we will send by mail, post-paid, our great Book Se: 
Jewel Rose and five lovely named Gladiolus, ws different colors— white, yellow, scarlet, pink and od. 
Order at once; this offer may not appear again. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 
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PERKING, 20 West 18th 8. Mew York. | soon 7” this county ry. 





Children Cry for Pitcher's Castoria. 














cana Sas 
te EVERYWHER 


a om & C0. 


(Successors to A.T. STEWART & CO.) 


GREAT 
Furniture Sale 


Suits for all rooms. 
Handsome odd chatrs. 
Divans and Rockers. 

Lowest prices 














ever 


Better come early uf 
you need furniture. 
| 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK 
| Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


Greatest of Family Games 


structive 

It delightfully 

vy, while it 

as fascina‘ing 

layed by any num- 

rs. Sent by mail, postage 

SeareienS comtcmeige. The 
Boston, Mass. 


game of the century. 

+> a 

s to young and ol 
as whist. Con be p' 











Rates for Advertising in 


~ HARPER’ 5 BAZAR 


Displayed advertisements, per Nonpareil line, one 
insertion - - . $1.00 

Special Reading Notices, per line, one insertion - 2.00 

Width of 


Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines) 


| column, 2\¢ inches. Four columns to a page 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 


or space (4u¢ not both) as tollows 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year-- 10< 


2s * eo“ “ «os 168 
20U*6C rt “2+ O68 
62“ or 1000 - 265 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; average, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 
Advertising pages close Saturday 


Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
40 years the standard, 
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A.A.Yantine & Co. 


New Black Grenadines 877, 879 BROADWAY. 


As soon as alterations are completed we will occupy 
for our wholesale busivess the entire building, 18, 26 
22 East 18th St., and in co: uence we offer our 
Now open for inspection, our yi ag Rtg 
latest importations of Black 
Shadow Grenadines— single and 


Entire Stock at a Reduction of 25 per 
double widths—also, Brocade cent. from regular prices. 
and Watered Stripes, in the 


In our immense assortments of Oriental Textiles you 
newest and most approved de- | will find Our Entire Spring Importations of 
signs. : 


Japanese and Chinese 
Every other variety and quality 


of Plain and Fancy Black Goods, | Printed Dress Silks. 


Pears’ 


soap responds 






This fine Nainsook 545% 
Long Slip is one of 
the best we have ev- 
er offered for the 
money. It has a 
round ruffled yoke 
composed of inser- 
tion, 


to water in- 


fine feather- in Wool or Silk-and-Wool. This 27 inches wide. 
a ge ba | Season promises to bring a great Our Regular Prices. 
ae 5s demand for all Black Dress Fab- 
| 
owt 9 er § — 7 | ries and there is an abundance | ®!-00, Ons, awe $1.75. 
stantl . washes full sleeves and neck are ruffled with fine | of designs to meet the average 
sj > ‘ ombroidery. taste. 75c., 94¢c., $1.13, $1.32. 


By mail, postage paid, 5 cents extra. 


ne sean am ‘Hae fait | James McCreary 8 CO, |e aes: DECsS Silks 


of that title, which will be sent by mail | 
on application. 





Plain Shades fur evening and street wear, 28 inch. 


Our Regular Prices, $1.00, $1.25. 


and rinses off 











60 262 W.23dSt., | Beeotway and tice St, Les 2st 75C., 94c. 
° . . New York. New York, Japanese Black Waterproof Silks. 
in a twinkling. “danni cin | | 38 tach, 
SHOPPING — <= by abe Our Regular Prices, $1.00, $1.20. 
| Felerences’ “MISS A. BOND, 08 Lexington Ave. N.Y, lessas% 75c., 94c. 








Lundborg’s 


Bre the Finest and most Poputar Perfumes made. 


Among the favorites are Edenia, Goya Lily, Nada Rose, Alpine Violet and Swiss Lilac Perfumes, 
Violet Toilet Water and the Sachets. 


When Answering Advertisements 


MENTION 


Harper’s Bazar| 





| 


ane 
| Crev wm 9000 one, 


2500 of these women's night dresses have been set 
aside from our regular stock for distribution through 
our Mail Order Department. It’s cambric with clusters 

is. of fine tacks back 
and front, finished 
in feather stitch- 
ing, with three- 
in. Pointe de Paris 
lace ruffle. It's a 
| fac-simile of a$2.50 
gown. The price 
to our Mail Order 
‘difriends will be 
cents. They 





POSITIVE CURE 
Deafness, 


eee 
” oe 
Chl Ks Us 


COTTON FABRICS 


SHFRince, 1894. 


“D. & J. Anderson's'’ Celebrated Zephyrs, 
Stripes, Checks, Flouncings. 


B. B. BLISS ELECTRIC CO., 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 














BRIDAL VEIL 


GRACEFUL Foliage 
on which is bornein great 











“Freres Koechlin's'’ Paris Printed Organ- | 
dies, Plain and Fancy Batistes, Cotton Crepes, | 
Silk-Mixture Japanese Crepes, New and Artistic | 
Colorings. 

Printed Plumetis, Polka-Dot Swiss, Printed 
Dimities, White and Colored Piques. 


Droadovauy KH 9th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





numbers,minute flowers, 
white in color, renders the 
BRIDAL VEIL invalua- 
ble in Bouquet Work, 
By its use a misty, VELL- 
LIKE effect is secured 
that must be seen to bea 
preciate It is a ha 
perennial, reappearin; 
each year, thrives in 
godess — 7 ace 
nevery garden. It is - 
1 wsstal lor Edgings and 
k d retains 


(stam ps accepted 
maila packe 
charming novelty and oar 
elegantly illustrated Cata- 




































08 shall have 
at the same 
price, ninety-cight 
}eenta, the choice 
of four styles of 
muslin gowns, 
trimmed with 
white or colored 
embroidery, in 
sizes 13,14, 15, and 
‘4 a! 16; our regular 
$1.50 gown. In ordering kindly allow 16 cents for 
each gown, which is the exact mailing charge. You 
would do very well also to request our Spring Shop- 
ping List It's a sure movey-saver for buyers of 
dry-goods. 


| ellesinger & Mayer 
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yese stréets are 


2.—‘'It seems this dude is afraid of me. Perhaps he takes 
me for a footpad. I'll have a little joke with him.” 





8.—*I'll follow him about! It begins to work—poor timid 
thing—he i afraid.” 





ELIGIBLE NOW 





Para,” said Miss Blooblood, “ you remember you forbade Mr. Trive 
\ to call o ime because he worked for a living 

Yes, I remember 

Well, papa, that objection is May he call?” 

‘What's happened Has #om a fortane? 

No, papa, He fi \ ‘ 





THE SOCIAL ZOO 


OaGe xt 


Dean we! Wuat A FPRROOIOUS-LOOKING anrwat! 


He ww 

Wat 0 we 

A rooTra reaver From Cuamrion Unive nsrry 

No powwr BUT THAT NEED NOT NEORSBAT MAKE IM LOOK 
sO FRRNOLOUS 

Au! sur vou roeaert lik UA® A DERSS eUIT OF 

Bor why 1Ov'LY THAT MAKE HIM LOOK reRociwous? 

He m MAP lin @ a0 scotsTo » TO FoR Go Ut OWN Way 
THA i” 7 ve Y MA yu NE OANT t Ty 

Wiuat me UK WA ry 

He wouty Like TO KIOK A GOAL WITH THE MAN WHO 18 DAN 
ine W Tu 118 BEST GIRt 

THE OLD, OLD STORY 
There had been a death in the family, and two of the members were 


divcnssing the arrangements 


“ | suppose wu 


» had better have the funera! on Tharsday,” said one 

“Oh, we can't,” replied the other, without thinking: “ that is Bridget’s 
day out.” 

) re . 

“ Now, my little children,” ea the Sunday-school teacher, “ all of you 
heivery still, while I tell you about it—so still that you can bear a pin 
drop,” 

All was silence till a little boy shrieked out, “ Let her drop !” 

. a 

*“* Well, I haven't changed cooks in the six years of my married life,” 
eald Mra, Gazzam, after the ladies uad been disctissing the flitsome hired 
gir 

“ What a treasure you must have !” they chornened 

“ Yea,” assented Mra. Gazzam; “I do my cooking myself."’ 


pacts 

“It's a disobligin’ road,” said Dennis, speaking of the New York Cen- 
tral “I wus goin’ to Yonkers, an’ of got on the wrong train. It didn’t 
shtop, and begobs, sassy as ol was, they wouldn't trow me off till we got 


to Tarrytown.’ 
— 





tw 


“ A horse! a horse!” cried Richard; “my kingdom for a horse!” 

“*Twoulkin't help you,” cried a voice in the gallery: “ if that other horse 
doesn't kill you, we wil! !° 

’ > 

“ Family?” said Binks, scornfally. “Rot! What's a grandfather, any- 
how Tf 

“ An old man generally. Often gray, sometimes bald,” returned Cyni- 
cos, “I'm surprised at your question.” 


5.—** What I—I am an honest working-man.” 


THE JOKE THAT TURNED TO TRAGEDY. 


ALAS FOR THE POOR MILLIONAIRE! 


He’s rich as that Creesns of old 
Who'd millions and billions or more. 
His coffers are too small to hold 
A sixtieth part of his store. 
He's always involved in some war; 
He's constantly caught in some enare 
That's laid by some competitor. 
Alas for the poor millionaire! 


His fields are all covered with mould: 

uw down in the earth is his ore; 

T coin in bis pocket is cold; 
His sciesors are dull as a boa 
His dividends constantly pon 

His coupons are due everywhere ; 
With cutting, hie fingers are sore 

Alas for the poor millionaire ! 








He's ninety-nine millions, all told; 
Of acres a ne’er-ending score; 

A towering structure of gold; 
He's all of mankind creditor. 

His fortune yet doth he abhor: 
Ho spends ali his days in the giare 
Of a Safety Deposit Co.'s corps. 

Alas for the poor millionaire I 


ENVO! 


Prince, here is a rich bachelor, 
With never a wife or an heir. 
Tis plain what the man’s pining for: 
A lass for the poor millionaire ! 
e ~ 


“ What's that Roman-ecarf thing you've got in the background ?” 
“ That's a rainbow.” 
“Tut! that doesn’t look like a rainbow. Rainbows aren't like that.’ 
“True; but they ought to be.” 

siete pense 


“TI think of calling my new comic paper Spark, becanse it will sparkle 
Some one snggested Fizz, and I don't think that would be bad.” 

“No; but somebody else might say that you called it Fizz becanse it 
will fizzle.’ 


6.—M. Alfonse (highwayman). “‘ This system never faile. This ie the 
third time I have succeeded to-day.” 


A SLAVE INDEED. 


* Purker is a slave to reason.” 

** How does he show it ?” 

“Why, he sat up all night last night trying to find a good reason for 
taking off one shoe before he removed the other.” 





A VICTIM OF HARD TIMES. 


“Woe I cast wer vou. rr I aM NOT MISTAKEN, YOU HAD AN 
EXOFEDINGLY HEAVY BRARD.” 

“Jus, so—sueT 80; MAD I(T OUT OFF FOUR MONTHS AGO AND 
MADE INTO A SUOULDER-OaPEe Fou MY Wire. Sex 7” 


A CAREFUL GIRL. 


She was a Boston teacher, and was very careful about her grammar. 
* Johnny,” said she, ‘I want you to bound—er—ah—to—1o bind the 
State of New Jersey.” 





NOT 8O BAD 


“How pip poor Surra Lose um Monry 7’ 
“Hap rr mvvestep in Conpacr. 
“Au! Turn rr’s owny Trep up.” 








SUPPLEMENT 


OLD HERBARIUMS. 


\ fp mye through the rooms of the 
Natural History Museum at Cassel one 
day, I came across two ancient-looking her- 
bariums, one of which I found to be the old- 
est in Germany, having been made in 1598 
by Dr. Caspar Ratzberger, and by him dedi- 
cated to Landgraf Moritz, of Hessen, sur- 
named the Learned. 

At that time there were but few botanical 
ardens in Germany, but of those few Cassel 
ad the honor of possessing one. 

The first gardens of the kind in Europe 
had been planted in aly, by Gualterus, in 
1333, whose example was speedily followed 
by the Grand - Dukes of Ferrara and Flor- 
ence, 

The Italian universities, too, took the lead 
of other Continental universities in estab- 
lishing gardens for scientific purposes, that 
of Padua being founded in 1545, Pisa in 
1547, and Bologna in 1567. 

In Germany they were mostly the property | 
of private individuals, chief amongst them 
being one at Nuremberg, owned by Camera- 
rius, aud another at Heidelberg, be on sing to 
the Kurfiirst. 

The one at Cassel throve under the foster- 
ing care of Williamethe Wise and Moritz 
the Learned, both of whom kept themselves 
in constant communication with scientific 
men in every part of Europe. 

The second herbarium was made during 
the reign of the latter prince by his private 
physician, who was also overseer of the royal | 
gardens. This herbarium consists of four 
large volumes, bound in parchment, cach 
containing over two hundred leaves. 

The plants are secured in various ways, | 
some being pasted close to the paper, and 
others slipped through the strip which bears | 
the name. 

The common name is but rarely given, 
though tlie locality in which it was found, or | 
the proprietor of the garden in which it 
grew, is invariably noted, as, for instance, in 
vol. IL., folio 48: 





Anemone nortensis latifolia pleno flore coccineo 
splendende alterw, Cla, 
Pave major alter herbari« Belgis. 
Ex hoste Luir Iselys senioris. 
Lob. ic. 


Botanical works are not often quoted, but 
occasionally we find as above, Lob. ic., or 
Clua, hist., which means Lobelius icones stir- 
pium,and Clusius rariorum plantarum his- | 
toria, two books which were printed at Ant- 
werp, the first in 1591, and the second in 
1601. 

In most cases C. Bauhinus, pin., is written 
against the specimen, and when no author is 
given, we may safely infer the classification 
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THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN'TL 


Macbeth’s “pearl top” and 
“pearl glass” lemp-chimecse 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
elear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 





for. Shape controls the draft. 
Draft contributes to proper com- 
bustion; that makes light; they 
improve the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacneTrr Co 





Dr. Price’s Cream Powder 





A Pure Cream-of-Tartar der. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


is according to Dr. Bauhine’s Pinas theatri 
botanici. 

The ink with which these memoranda are 
written is usually considerably darker thau 
that of the name, from which we judge the 
construction of ‘the herbarium preced 
the publication of the book, which was in 
1623, at Basel. Indeed, in one case the date 
1596 stands by the plant. 

Many of the specimens must have been 
gathered on long nomen as they are fast- 
ened upon the paper which was evidently 
used for pressing them. 

We find few specimens between the years 
1602 and 1629, except during 1627, when 
there are numbers of wonderfully well-pre- 
served tulips, crocuses, and hyacinths. 

Among the contributors are some whose 
names are even yet remembered among bot- 
anists and medical men, such as Dr. Caspar 
Bauhine, of Basel, famous as an anatomist; 
Dr. Platerus, also of Basel; and Arnold Gil- 
len, a native of Cassel and a physician, who 
devoted his attention particularly to a study 
of the herbs peculiar to the province of Hes- 
sen. He published the result of his re- | 
searches in a book called Hortus Cassel in 
1632, and died in the course of the same year. 
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Buy a 
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A TREASURE INDEED. 


\ FRENCH priest stationed at Jerusalem ' 
JA. has been the fortunate finder of ‘‘a talent 
of the time of King David.” It was un- 
earthed in his door-yard. | 





hédiikees e ashes, 
To mourn while her sisters were off making mashes, 
In pink muslin gowns, and blue satin 


“Ere you go to the ball, scrub all the doors, 
Scrub all the windows, scrub all the floors.” 
This, their command 


by In blue silk, and diamonds that shone like the sun, 


f= 


kage o 
nd it will pay. 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


Is the best cleaner known—a scientific combinatio: 
dirt on sight and which sells at half the price of “ 


Made only by N, K. FAIRBANK & Co., Chicago, j 
| St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Bostes, Moatreal. 


The New Cinderella. 
The ugly stepmother and two sisters prince's ball. 


Had x2" in y { 

Just like the old story well-known to us all. } 

And left little Cindy alone in 
the ashi 


sashes. 


when poor Cindy implores. : 
But ber god-mother said: “Come Cindy dear, bustle! 
If you'd go to the ball, take GOLD DUST and hustie, ( 
Don't sit there and cry without moving a muscie!” 
In less than an hour her hard task was done. 
She danced at the ball, and the prince’s heart won. 


MORAL. 
h your work, and go out to play, 
GOLD bust, os 


that gets away with ¢ 
other kinds.” Try it. 
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PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


IS THE BEST SHAMPOOING AGENT 


known. 


Itching, removes Dandruff, and prevents Baldness. 


It does not dry the hair, but leaves it soft and glossy. ; 
It is pure, antiseptic, 


—‘* And stands at the head of all others 


It allays 
(MARIANI WINE) 


The Popular French Tonic, 


for Bathing Infants and Invalids.’’ 


—WNew England Medical Monthly. 


It Advertises Itself 





Few peaches in a basket are just ripe enough to give 


the perfect flavor of the species. 


Few cocoa beans in a crop, the same way. 
BLooxer’s Dutcu Cocoa is made of such beans only. 


What wonder it delights, refreshes and invigorates. 


SINCE 30 YEARS 
As every Test will Convince. 


| We hold over 7000 written endorsements 
from prominent Physicians, clearly prov- 

| ing it always reliable, the most efficaciour 
and agreeable tonic-stimulant. 


Soip at Devecrsrs axp Fawcy Grocers, 


ASK FOR VIN MARIANI, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS, 


Descriptive Book with Portraits and 
Autographs of Celebrities sent Free. 


MARIANI & Co., 


| Panis: 41 Rd, Haussmann, 52 West 15th St., New Youx, 
Loxpon ; 239 Oxford St. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt 


of 2 Cculs. 


RANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S, 
Franklin St. and West Broadway, RN. Y. 








CARMEL SOAP is made only from sweet Olive 
Oil by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
lately pure and possessing the emollient properties 
of Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, 
and superior to all other soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 

It is the only perfectly safe soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. If your druggist or grocer does not keep 
it, send 15 cents for sample cake to the importer, 





Haviland China 


Important : 


the china trade, it is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the ware which for over 50 years has been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


guiland 
x Limoges 


On Decorated China. 





Oa White China. 


20th Edition, postpaid for We. (or stamps). 


bets | Falls Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy. ’ 
y Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S. 

A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa, 
“ Every one should read this little hook."—Athenaum, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


As there are now several Havilands in 
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A. KLIPSTEIN, 122 Pearl St., New York, 


BREAKFAST-—SUPPER. 


arre = 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual Englisch Cure without 
inte: na: Proprie' FowaRD & poe 


t., Lond d. 
Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. 


Of Polished Hardwood. 
Recommended by Architects. 
R- Endorsed by Physicians. No Insects. 
1) } Cheaper than Carpets. No Moths. 
E ‘ Much More Healthful. No Dust. 
SENT to fit over old floors or new, 
Can be laid by any good carpenter. 


The Interior Hardwood Co., Indiancpolis, Ind. 

Write for Book of Designs. No Charge for Estimates. 

GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both yvoung and old of either sex, 
GEO STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine, 
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Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Highest Award—World’s Fair. 











Fig. 5.—Morn& Vetiver Coat Bopice 


DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 
do evening gown Fig. 1 is of pink and white shot silk 
with broché dots. A flounce of pink mousseline de soie 
trims the bottom of the skirt, and there are panier draperies 
of the muslin on the hips, coming from under the short 
pointed bodice. A narrow drapery of the muslin at the low 
neck heads a lace bertha, and the short puffed sleeves are of 
the muslin with lace frills 
Fig. 2 is a white satin princesse gown, with an accordion- 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


pleated panel of white chiffon let into the right side of the 
skirt, and a border of white and gold beaded galloon. 
garland of flowers and foliage crosses the front from the left 
shoulder. A small cluster is placed on the right, and the 
short sleeves are accordion-pleated chiffon frills. 

Green and old-rose shot veivet is the fabric employed for 
the gown Fig. 3. It is in princesse shape, the front open- 
ing on a wide inner front of pale rose satin covered with lace 
flounces, and belted with rose satin (see Fig. 4). The front 
edges and the low neck are bordered with fur. 

The cape Fig. 4 is of white silk, bordered with ermine fur, 
and ornamented with a wide vandyked collarette of old- 
rose velvet embroidered in gold. 

The coat bodice, Fig. 5, which accompanies a brown silk 
skirt, is of brown moiré velvet. It opens with wide sharp 
ly pointed double revers on a yellow silk plastron and high 
collar, and has a double row of large gilt buttons. The 
edges of revers and sleeves are finished with metallic cord. 

Brown cloth is employed for the costume Fig. 6, relieved 
by open jet passementerie and narrow bands of black 
Persian lamb. A band of the fur trims the skirt, headed by 
one of passementerie. The front opens with fur edging on 
a full pink chiffon vest, crossed with black satin ribbon 
bows. A band of jet crosses the bust, and another forms 
a belt at the lower edge of the pointed bodice. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF WOMEN. 


\ E are so much in the way of hearing the unselfishness 

of women exploited by their admirers that it strikes 
upon us with a sudden jar when we hear some plain-spoken 
body cry out upon the sex as selfish. Ata recent luncheon, 
where around an elegant table twenty clever women dis- 
cussed topics of interest while they ate patés and ices, one 
young lady boldly proclaimed her conviction that women, if 
not inherently selfish, were at least more selfish than men. 
Assailed on all sides, she skilfully defended her position, 
declaring that one had only to go to the fashionable resorts, 
in summer or in winter, to prove the truth of what she said. 
‘* Think,” she asserted, ‘‘ of the lonely weeks a man is forced 
to spend at home, while his wife and daughters are enjoying 
themselves at Bar Harbor or somewhere else in August, or 
at St. Augustine in February! The poor plodding male 
creature who pays the bills never expects a vacation beyond 
his month or his fortuight, regulated by the exigencies of 
business or the working force of the office; but madame and 
mademoiselle, they flit away as care-free as the birds, and 
never trouble themselves about the poor forlorn man, who 
dines at his club and comes home to a cheerlessly lonely 
house.” 

‘* My husband hates society, and I adore it,” said another. 
‘* Which is the more selfish, he or 1? If I yield to his pre- 
ference all the time, I develop selfishness in him, and surely 
that would be very undesirable; and, on the other hand, if I 





Fig. 6.—Ciorn Gown with Fur AnD JET. 


drag him away from his den and his newspaper to gay func- 
tions which he detests, 1 am developing selfishness in my 
own character. Either way I am in a difficulty. But I do 
not think I can be called selfish because I am not resigned 
to a purely domestic life.” 

‘The old rule of mutual forbearance would seem to be the 
only one applicable,” said a quiet little lady. ‘ Perhaps 
the selfishness is principally in human nature.” 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


WINTER TOILETTES. 


A* Empire cloak of ample length, but somewhat 
modified in fulness from the designs recentl 
worn, is an admirably comfortable wrap for mid. 
winter. It is made of aubergine cloth and moiré 
Persian fur. It falls straight from the shoulders 
without tapering at the waist, and forms full godet 
pleats in the back. The fur takes the shape of a 
godet collar, and extends down the front to meet 
a wide border. The collar is lined with aubergine 
satin. The sleeve puffs are of cloth, with close 
lower sleeves of fur. Large buttons of fur have 
rims of jet. A Russian toque of fur is trimmed 
with aubergine velvet and a black aigrette. 

A youthful evening dress is of pink satin, with 
a draped over-skirt of pink mousseline de soie 
spangled with pearl beads. The clusters of flow- 
ers and the border at the foot may be of violets or 
of forget-me-nots. The round waist enters the 
skirt, and is of spangled mousseline crossed to the 
left below a gathered plastron of plain pink mous- 
seline held by a spangled band. Double ruffles of 
the mousseline start down the front, and forming 
epaulettes over the puffed sleeve, taper to a point 
in the back at the belt. Gloves of white Suéde 
and a pink gauze fan complete the toilette. 

An opera gown of glowing red velvet is in great 
favor this winter with stately young married wo- 
men. The round corsage laps in becoming surplice 
folds, and is filled out at the top with white satin 
wrought with pearls and gold. The sleeves are a 
single large balloon puff of velvet. The skirt is 
admirably cut to cling to the hips closely and spread 


























































































































































































































es his symptoms. The actions of others are always 
the disturbing causes in their unhappy condition, 
just as the particular food or sudden Sainans from 
a window some one has carelessly left open is al- 
ways the disturbing cause with a patient. The 
failure of others to comprehend ae nourish the 
latest vagaries of their misgivings, their newest 
hurt, inspires in them the same sentiments as those 
with which the chronic invalid regards the new dec- 
tor who refuses to recognize whims as realities—the 
doctor is thought to be too coarse in fibre to under- 
stand the rarc fineness of the other. 
The fibre of some may not, indeed, be so fine as 
that of others, but to how many very sensitive peo- 
le does it occur that if they be endowed with feel. 
gs finer than those of the rest of the world, that 
very fineness is given them for use, not abuse? 
Sensitiveness is given them that it may act as an 
index finger, pointing to their own shortcomings, 
but never to the shortcomings of another. As the 
musician will sometimes hold the tuning-fork above 
an instrument to get the harmonies, as the acter 
tries to strike a note to bring himself into unison 
with his audience, and as each knows by a jar when 
the note is struck that harmony and unity have not 
been attained, so the sensitive person has a means 
of knowing with every jar to his feelings that there 
is lack of unity somewhere. He has always the 
tuning-fork within him if he will use it; but he 
must understand, as the musician and the actor do, 
that the thing to be attuned is the instrument, the 
man himself, in other words, and not the other man. 
Very sensitive people think others ungenerous 
and unkind, and that something is being constantly 










EVENING GOWN. 


out in front to the foot without pleats, but with great ful- 
ness in the back. A white lace fan is mounted on am- 
ber-shell sticks. The gloves are cream white. 

A tailor gown of dark brown hop-sacking is a Paris 
model for the present moment and for the demi-season. 
The skirt of walking length has rows of stitching as a 
finish at the foot. A coat of moderate length has full 
godet pleats in the back, and laps in front over a plas- 
tron and velvet collar band. The fronts turn back in 
Directoire revers, stitched on the edges, and completed 
by a square turned-over collar. Gigot sleeves have 
stitching at the wrist. A cut-steel ornament holds the 
front at the waist-line. The hat of brown felt is faced 
with darker brown velvet inside the brim. A velvet 
bow with ends is posed in front, with an aigrette and 
ostrich tips beyond. 


VERY SENSITIVE PEOPLE. 


E meet them every day of our lives, those ver 

‘*sensitive” people who shrink at every well- 
meant touch as though an icy blast had struck them. 
These are the people who seem never to really enjoy any 
affection. They are like invalids who shiver in the sun- 
shine. Everything hurts them. They have always lit- 
tle stories to tell you of how rude or unkind or incon- 
siderate certain people have been; how their feelings 
have been wounded; how nobody ever understood them. 
They diseuss their feelings as the hipped patient discuss- 


MIDWINTER CLOAK. 
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OPERA TOILETTE. 


done to hurt their feelings. To how many does it occur 
that every shaft they imagine directed against them- 
selves is really a poisoned arrow that they themselves 
have shot into the good intentions of another? 

‘I suppose she thinks I’m not worth cultivating. 
She’s so proud!” sighs some one who has been over- 
looked by another, so absorbed with many things as to 
be unconscious of the presence of the neglected person. 
In this case who is it that has held the unkind thought 
and dishonored a fellow-creature? ‘‘It’s because I’m 

or they all neglect me as they do. Well! I don't care. 
They can have their prosperous friends if they choose,” 
sighs some one else, who retires behind a little armor of 
repellent mannerisms that only an angel of light could 
penetrate, much less a mortal. 

The really ungenerous people, indeed, are often the 
very sensitive people, since it is they who ascribe to 
others motives they count as evil and unkind, motives 
of which others are absolutely innocent. 

What, then, should very sensitive people do? Look 
within for the fault, and not without. Be generous. al- 
ways generous, rising above one’s self to be so. “ Un- 
less above himself he can erect himself, how poor a 
thing is man!” Generosity is always a curative force. 
When the very sensitive person has a wound, when 
he thinks another has been unkind, let him first stop 
to see that the lack lies in himself, that it is he him- 
self who has thrown the dart, then let him as atone- 
ment give—give, give, give. It may be only a smile, 





only the best chair in the room, only the 
cheerful salutation, or only the credit for 
having had no bad intention! For it is in 
giving that a man focusses to himself forces 
in nature of which he has never dreamed. 
They make of his soul the widow’s cruse— 


as fast as that which it holds is given it is | 
filled again the more abundantly. The man 
that gives of the fulness of his heart is but 
fulfilli Ww a law of the Divine. If he be a 
very sensitive person, he is doing the only 


thing that will cure him of his hurt. For he 
then in a realm to which pain can 
from it there is always de 
generous, the ble assed. the truc 
For every imagined hurt, then, let the sen 
peopl a pleasure, measure for 
measure, not with the manner of the i njured 


8 living 
not 


act 


ascend, sines 


nding the 


silive ive 


innocent, but as one who would rectify a 
wrong—the wrong of a false construction 
Let them ask themselves where the wrong 
motive should be looked for, in themselves 
or others Then let them determine to as- 
cribe no evil henceforth to any, but to look 
as persistently for good in others as they 
have done for iil. Then for very lack of 
nursing their hurts will waste away and die 
That which was like the sensitive plant 


within them, withering not so much itself at 
every touch as withering any one who touch 


ed it, will, growing on the new soil of a no 
bler purpose, become as a great tree of the | 
forest, giving strength, shelter, and suste 


nance to all 

Littm HamivTon FRENCH 
FOR BABIES’ USE 
ADORNMENT. 


AND 


BY M. C, HUNGERFORD 
T a holiday fair held recently in Sher 
t& ry’s pretty rooms was a table quite 


to an accumulation of both 
inexpensive conveniences and 
Everybody, it may be remarked 
in passing, has a frie nd who owns a baby, and 
for the sake of minds which are harrowed 
and vexed with deciding what acceptable 
thing to give that baby 1 will try to recount 


surrendered 
and 


elegances 


costly 


the fairylike objects, that were mostly la 
belled, ‘‘ Please «o not handle.” As they 
were all either white or of exceedingly deli 
cate tinting, there was excellent reason for 


the warning 

One of the most enticing of the small 
wares was on a square case for the cradle or 
carriage pillow. 
with a button-bole scallop on each edge, and 
a corner decoration of embroidery in white 
thread fine enough for a handkerchief 
Gathered upon the edge to project two inches 
beyond the overlying scallops was a full 
ruffle of the sheerest linen cambric hemmed 
and edged with narrow real Valenciennes 
lace. The small flat pillow that fitted the 
dainty cover was hygienically stuffed with 
hair, and supplied with a pink wash silk 
under-cover, bright enough to show with 
delicate rosiness through the white lawn 

Fine white wool wrappers were among 
the best-selling things upon the table. Some 
were made like the little day-time 
excepting that they opened in front from 
throat to hem. A white cashmere one had 
collar and cuffs of pale pink 
studded thickly with very small daisies 
worked with white silk. Ribbons of pale 
pink were tied at intervals down the front 
Another was all white, with the yoke laid 
in tiny tucks, each one being headed with 
white silk feather-stitching. The same 
stitching decorated the collar, cuffs, and the 
inch-wide hem all around the garment 

A little white cashmere sack, almost long 
enough to use for a wrapper, was worked 
over with Dresden-china flowers em 
broidered with silk in the orthodox colurs 
Another was dotted with forget-me-nots iu 
their own rightful sky-blue tint 


dresses, 


} 
all 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Thin Children Grow Fat 


on Scott's 
Emulsion, 





because 
fat foods 
make fat 
children. 





They are 
thin, and thin just in 
Proportion to ‘heir inability to 
assimilate food rich in fat. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil is especially 
adaptable to those of weak diges- 
tion—it is partly digested already. 
Astonishing how quickly a thin 


person gains solid flesh by its use! 


Almost as palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 


remain 








Dr. Price’s Cream Bakin 
Received highest honors — 


| ghans I have seen is made in stripes of white 


It was made of linen lawn | 


cashmere | 





id's a Pale, i # 








Among smaller articles for babies’ use | 
were cases for safety-pins fashioned like a | 
needle-book in heart shape, the upper leaf | 
having a hook to hang it on the side of the 
dressing-basket when in use. A more fan- 
ciful form imitates a baby doll, with a long 
skirt made of two lengths of two-inch 
width ribbon, between which is a narrower 
strip of flannel to hold the pins. The rib 
bons, which were left unconnected at the 
edges for convenience in getting at the pins, 
were gathered at the top around the neck 
of a very small doll’s head, which was dec- 
orated with an infinitesimal lace cap. 

Embroidered straps for baby -carriages, | 
and less elaborate ones to hold small persons 
within the limits of a high chair, were made 
very pretty to look at by embroidered flow 
ers and mottoes, and among less useful in- 
fants’ specialties were crocheted balls, knitted 
dolls, and hoops covered with crochet, and 
filled with crossing ribbons that bore little 
sleigh-bells, which, from their position with 
in the circle, were not available to put into 
the baby owner's mouth. 

A curious but extremely comfortable bath 
blanket for a baby’s service was not among 
the great variety of articles on the baby table 
just mentioned, but was sent toa young mo- 
ther by an old German countess, (Jt is cro- 
cheted in afghan stitch of thick White yarn. 
The shape is somewhat like thé wash-wo- 
man’s apron that has the bottom turned up 
tomake a clothes-pin receptacle. Thisturned- 
up part is deeper and wider, and the drip- 
ping baby can be lifted into it from the tub 
with great comfort to itself and convenience 
to the nurse, around whose waist the apron 
or blanket, whichever it may be called, is 
fastened securely by a crocheted band. An 
edge of shells worked with blue wool gives 
a small degree of ornament to the article. 

Afghans, or carriage robes and cradle 
quilts of many kinds and qualities. are to be 
seen at the shops. One of the daintiest af 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| yard long and twelve inches wide. 
| steel, like those which were used in dress 





moire ribbon alternating with white guipure 
insertion. The ribbon, which is about five 
inches wide, is divided from the lace, which 
is about half that width, by very narrow 
lines of sable fur Sufficient thickness is 
given by a lining of quilted white satin 
Trips by land or sea are quite frequent in 
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the modern infant’s experience, even when 
its age is almost too trifling to mention. Con- 


| sequently it is not surprising to find travel 


ling dressing-cases provided for their use. 
In shape these are simply a strip of firm 
white linen, doubled to make it stil] stouter, 
with one end jointed and supplied with a cro- 
chet-covered ring to hang the case by when 
in use,and narrow white ribbon strings to 
tie around it when rolled up to put away. 
The strip of linen is about Lapa: agape he a 
A flat 


skirts, is sewed into the lower edge when 
making up the linen to keep the case in 
position. Just above the steel two pockets, 
cut on a half-circle and slightly gathered, are 
sewed on, each occupying half the width of 
the strip. One of these is to hold the vel- 
vet sponge in its oil-silk bag, the other makes 
a convenient tuck-away place for various 
little necessities. Above the gathered pock- 
ets a succession of flat pockets or divisions 


| is stitched down across the case, with an 


opening in each in which to slip the smaller 
toilet accessories. 

A baby in New York whose months of life 
have almost brought her to her second birth- 
day, takes her daily airing with her knees 
tucked under an afghan that is sumptuous 
enough for a smal] royal personage. Its 
lining is of soft chinc hilla, which turns over 
in a two-inch-wide band upon the outside, 
which is heavy white moiré antique. 

Another baby, as precious in its mother’s 


eyes as Mrs. Lofty’s is to her, is made com- | 


fortable in its less-elegant litule carriage by a 
pretty afghan made of chinchilla wool on the 
outside, with a pink wool lining. Between 
the outside and lining is an interlining of 
wool and wadding. The chinchilla wool, 
which is of the coarse twisted sort known as 
rope yarn, is knitted in a tufted stitch which 
in the heavy wool looks very fluffy and fur 
like. The lining is made of ordinary pink 
Germantown yarn, knitted in garter stitch on 
large wooden needles. At intervals narrow 
pink ribbons are tied through both outside 
and lining with a tiny buiterfly-bow on the 
outside. To my mind the robe would have 


been prettier without being tacked down and | 
ribboned, but the knitter and mother assured | 


me that so it was always in Germany. 


URING hard times consumers 
cannot afford to experiment 

with inferior, cheap brands of bak- 
It is NOW that the 
great strength and purity of the 


ing powder. 
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“If it were DONE when ‘tis 3 
DONE, then ’twere well it 


were DONE QUICKLY.” 
— Macbeth. 





and if it is a Croquette, or 
an Oyster, or a Pie, or a 
Doughnut, or a Biscuit, 
or any other article that 


when ’tis done, ’twill be 
better done as well as more 









It is purer than lard ; itis 
without the objectionable 
a flavor of lard; it heats 
quicker than lard; it browns 
better than lard, and does 
not make food greasy and 
& indigestible as lard does. 

S Ask your grocer for Cottolene, and 


accept no imitations, Sold every- 
where in threeand five pound pails. 






Made only by 


The NW. K. Fairbank 
Company, 


CHICAGO, 
New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
n Francisco, 
St. Louis, Montreal. 
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*% ROYAL stand out as a friend in need & 
RS to those who desire to practise Econ- Cf 
oN omy in the Kitchen. Each spoonful does its per- » 
R: fect work. Its increasing sale bears witness that Ds 
£ it is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. » 
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fhe most perfect toilet pow: 


OUT 


stock, because it is the great favorite, y 
and sells through all times and seasons. >) 


Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfume 
NONE 
Suction, <Dantnieeeentnnenae wrt e TRANCE _and the signature CH. FA PAY. 








AGE NTS co IN 
Money selling Beveridge Cooker. 
Latest and simplest cooking utensil. No 
odor. Food cannot burn. Saves labor 


and fuel. Cooks on ofl, gas or coal stove. 
‘ Agents Wanted, either sex. Big Pay. 
A lady sold 1730 in one town. Address, 


W. &. BEVERIDGE, Battimonc, Mo. 


WIFE OM" F5y" Smet °° 


pT ing itcchine, wich f complet ert of 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


“1. N. B. Grocers say that every dollar in- : 


vested in Royal Baking Powder is 
worth a dollar the world over, that it 


does not consume their capital in dead 


ROYAL BAKING —— CO., 106 WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 
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3 Christy Knives 
Bread, Cake, and Parer 


Sent anywhere for 


$1.00, 


CHristy BREAD Knire 2X 

Agents make 10 
to 15 dollars a 
day selling these 
knives. Write for 
territory. 





| CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 


When replying to _ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
please mention where you 

saw them. 


Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
Awarded both medai and diploma—World’s Fair. 
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